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For Their Careers 


The Dictaphone method belongs i. your clas-- 
rooms! High school and college graduates who 





have completed the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course are most likely to succeed in business. 

Every day, the demand for Dictaphone trained 
personnel is growing. More and more business 
executives are switching over to this speedier, 
more efficient method of dictation . . . are calling 
for Dictaphone secretaries! 

Since Electronic Dictation requires a minimum 
of her working time, it enables a truly ambitious 
girl to prove her all-around secretarial ability. 

Not only will the Dictaphone Method put your 
graduates in line for top-paying positions—but 
it will help them to advance more rapidly. 

Train your students as Dictaphone secretaries 
and prepare them for these outstanding positions. 
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On graduation day, see each of your secretarial 
students off to a successful career—with a Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency in her hand. 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


PASSING THE BUCK 


expert can do is advise and suggest; the classroom teacher must do the actual work.” This is the 
tenor and theme of many talks to teachers by the experts. At a recent conference one of these experts 
made a severe indictment of university professors for attempting to work out better course patterns 
—that, he said, “is not true democracy.” The dire need for improvement had been pointed out and 
it now came to a question of at whom the finger should be pointed to do the job. All agreed that all 
concerned should be in on the planning, and all agreed that the actual revision had to be done by one 
closely knit group of people. 

The easiest thing in the world is to tell the other fellow what to do—the most difficult job is that 
of translating theory into fact. Yet that is just what the expert is suggesting when he wants the class- 
room teacher to do the work. The usual classroom teacher in the United States is a relatively inex- 
perienced and underpaid person who teaches at least twenty-five classroom hours a week and has 
numerous other duties assigned in addition. The more ambitious are using their extra time getting 
degrees so that there may be a possibility of earning a few extra dollars. The expert, if he teaches 
at all, has a twelve hour load and thinks he is overburdened at that. Yet he smugly and comfort- 
ably limits himself to inspiration and suggestion and passes the buck of doing the work to the class- 
room teacher. 

How do changes in curricula and in course of study get into the school anyway?’ Note that 
we said changes—it is blithely assumed that change is improvement, although we all know that this 
is not necessarily so. Usually it follows a pattern something like this: (1) Someone gets an idea 
about what is wrong with a particular course. Either he sees students are not interested, students 
are dropping the course, or he finds that they do not get the jobs for which they are supposedly be- 
ing prepared. (2) He writes an article or a series of articles. (3) He, and others continue to write 
articles and do “research” on the area ad nauseam. (4) Finally someone says—“let’s do something 
about it.” (5) Eventually a committee(s) is appointed by some group to study the problem and the 
group comes forth with a pronouncement. (6) There is much discussion at conventions, more article 
writing, and more pronouncements are made. (7) Some courageous soul tries it out in the classroom 
and points out weaknesses in the idea. (8) Course of study making committees are appointed in sever- 
al states to work out syllabi. (9) Eventually someone persuades a publisher to get out a book he has 
written, (10) There is much praise and condemnation of this pioneer attempt. (11) Others wri- 
te better texts on the basis of the pioneer experience. (12) More articles are written, more re- 
searches made, more syllabi duplicated, and more texts, workbooks and tests published, until finally 
if the idea was worth while in the first place the subject gets a firm position in the school. The pat- 
tern may vary, but essentially that’s the way it happens. It is the path with variations that has been, 
and is being, followed by junior business training, by office practice, by problems of American democ- 
racy, and by consumer education. 

Make no mistake about it, a successful pioneering effort culminates in good texts. Article 
writing, syllabi, and the rest are important, but only as they result in texts that teachers can 
and will use. Books that teachers and their students can cope with in the usual classroom are fun- 
damental. Let us not pass the job on to the inexperienced and underpaid classroom teacher. True, 
his acceptance of an offering is the ultimate test, and therefore all materials must be checked by 
submission to the classroom teacher. He should be the advisor and the experts should be the doers. 

This does not mean that the great texts of the future can be written by the college professor sitting 
in an easy chair, pleasantly removed from the bustle of the classroom, chiselling a little from here and 
a little from there to turn out another book. The good texts of the future will have to be cooperative 
enterprises. We need the idea man, but he is not always the person who can do the best job of writ- 
ing. The writer can’t always work out the best question and problem material, and almost certainly 
he is a poor judge of illustrative materials. Visual aids have become a specialized field. Publishers 
must take a far larger share of the burden than they have in the past. The day when they can limit 
themselves to cutting out dangling participles and split infinitives and selecting an attractive cover 
is past. 

Participation of the classroom teacher is vital; but not as the doer of the work. His is the func- 
tion of trying out and evaluating. Course of study improvement in America essentially means get- 
ing better textbooks. Publishers, progressive educators, college professors, textbook writers, and idea 
men (none of these is discrete) need to get together to produce textbooks that are something more 
than catechisms on the one hand, and less than vaporous, ill-digested, and unteachable source books 
on the other. Improvement of teaching in our schools is vital, we all agree. Don’t, however, place the 
whole burden on the classroom teacher. The experts should help the classroom teacher and not 
burden him with advice and suggestion for doing the job which is theirs. 
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UNDER-SUPPLY, UNDER-TRAINING AND UNDER-PAY IN THE 


TEACHING PROFESSION IS A PROBLEM. AMERICA MUST SOLVE 





“Teachers Guide’: . just 
off the press .. yours for 


the asking... 


use coupon 


The teaching methods outlined in 
this book have grown out of years 
of experience in teaching and in- 





If your school is not yet equipped 
with MONROE EDUCATORS, 


‘Teachers Guide’ will show you 





dustry. If you are already using 
the MONROE EDUCATOR, 
“Teachers Guide’ provides mate- 
rial that will assure the most ef- 
fective use of the machine. 


how effectively and simply busi- 
ness arithmetic and machine 
operation is being taught in hun- 


dreds of schools. 














MONROE EDUCATOR 


The MONROE EDUCATOR is a 
normally operated Monroe Calculator, 
made for school use only and specially 
priced. It is basically the same machine 
that your students will find in general 
use throughout business and industry. 








MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. ORANGE, N. J. 


Please send me free copy of Teachers Guide. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND — 
By re er earls: 


Editor Tonne has disposed of the Civil Service Commissioner's letter quite satisfactorily.’ But I 
am a bit disturbed by his comment to the effect that the Commissioner should call upon “any one of 
many schools, firms, and agencies which could provide much better testing procedures.” The chances 
would be about 10 to 1 that no good would come from such “calls” unless the callers are most care- 
fully selected. For example, he might call on a company big enough to budget annually 5 million 
dollars for ady ertising only to find that applicants for secretarial positions are given a letter to be 
copied (not taken. from dictation) in shorthand, and then the notes so made to be transcribed. Beat 
that if you can! 

Or he might find (as he most likely would) that school typing standards are still based on copy- 
ing speeds alone, while stenographic standards involve a short take of unrealistic classroom dicta- 
tion. But even under that testing plan the Commissioner would get trainability even though he 
misses getting what he is after, employability. It is doubtful if he gets either under his present 
standards. 

Before business teachers throw too many stones at Civil Service standards it surely might be well 
to look to their own vocational training standards and make sure that they do not “live in glass 
houses.” 


A new periodical is born—United Business Education Association Forum, Every true friend of 
business education will wish it well. But what is more to the point is the question as to how many 
of these well-wishers will help to make it a success by backing its publishers with their subscriptions 
or associational memberships. In this writer’s humble judgment there is not a commercial teacher 
in the U. S. A., bar none, who has a valid excuse for not joining up in this movement to establish 
a united front in the field of business education. 

The first number (March 1947) is largely one of promise. It is a harbinger of things to come. 
CCC, being no respecter of persons or publications, reserves the right to peck at its issues if they 
are vulnerable. So here are a few small pecks just as evidence of my interest in this new journal. 


Still Confused 

It is encouraging to note that some progress is being made in the direction of better understanding 
of the relative importance of non-stenographic and non-bookkeeping types of vocational business 
training. I don’t use the term “clerical practice” or “office practice” or “general business practice” 
or any other definitive term for this kind of training because there still exists no end of confusion 
as to just what these expressions really stand for. And UBEA Forum adds to this confusion by 
starting off with a department of “Office and Clerical Practice Service” and another called “General 
Clerical Service” (March 1947). 

I have read and reread the introductory article for each department, and for the life of me I can’t 
get the difference. Can you? What a pity that this area of business training cannot be straightened 
out to a point where it stands for something as clear and realistic as do the stenographic and account- 
ing areas. 

There is only one other area that is still more befuddled—social-business, basic business educa- 
tion, background business education, general business education, consumer business education or 
what have you? 

But the two clerical department articles, if they could be considered, are helpful, and in time we 
shall hope for some real light on the differences, if any, between these two departments. 


Do You Agree? 

That in the “general service departments” (mailing, messenger, checking, shipping, ete.) one “is 
able to learn the operation of a business as a whole?’ 

That the “mailing room” clerical jobs are thought by many business executives to be “the best 
training positions for their future executives?” 

That “Business teachers base a great deal of their information upon their individual business ex- 
perience ?’”* 


A Note of Futility 

At the outset in the introductory statement in UBEA’s Bookkeeping Service Department (March, 
1947, p. 13) we learn that, “There is little likelihood that there will be a decrease either in enroll- 
ments (for bookkeeping in high school) or in emphasis (on bookkeeping) for vocational purposes.” 
Probably so. But why? In an eastern city there were 623 high school graduates in 1946 who got 
jobs. Not one boy got a bookkeeping job. Only 40 girls were so employ ed. 

Not one boy got a job as stenographer. Only 82 girls claimed to be so employed. One boy admitted 
that he is a typist. Forty-six girls held typing jobs. In all, 30 other office jobs were among those held 
by 454 members of this group. 

A score or more of occupational surveys and follow-up studies in recent years have revealed the 
unrealistic nature of our business training programs at the secondary school level. But little or 
nothing is done to right matters. Here’s hoping that UBEA will not accept the dictum that what 
is must be. 


1 March Journal, p. 31, 27UBEA Forum, p. 15, March, 1947. 3 ibid. p. 14, 
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EACHERS 


and, in some instances, vocifer- 


generally recognize 
ously express themselves as favoring 
office or store experience in prefer- 
ence to that provided by schools in 
the form of projects or in specific 
student assignments to school per- 
Few are the schools today 
having terminal courses in office prac- 
tice, secretarial office practice, clerical 
office practice, or distributive educa- 


sonnel. 


tion, that do not have some form of 
practical work experience program to 
supplement the theoretical classroom 
work. Such experience has been a 
part of the school program for many 
years; but the experience has been 
more closely tied to the classroom 
than the store or office. In the past 
tn years there has been a definite 
trend, principally due to the federal 
emphasis placed on distributive edu- 
cation, toward a coordinated program 
in which business and school par- 
ticipate, 

Tradition, or rather, arbitrary 
school requirements, either in the 
form of time requirements, subjects, 
or the un-relaxing opinion of teach- 
es, has tended to frustrate what 
should have been a sweeping change 
in public school education. The older 
teachers are somewhat reluctant to 
share the responsibility of educating 
the youth. In communities where 
these obstacles (and the latter is an 
important one) have been overcome, 
reports indicate that programs of this 
nature have proved their value from 
ihe very start. 


The Need for Immediate Action 

Educators should not fail to seize 
the opportunity to develop occupa- 
tional experience programs in co- 
operation with the local businesses 
within the next few years. There is 
1 strong possibility that, when the 
text depression occurs (I hope the 
time will never come when thousands 
of people are fruitlessly seeking posi- 
tions), businesses may not be in a 
position to cooperate freely in this 
pe of program. 
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Experience 


on the 


Job Level 


by Foster W. Loso 


Director of Business Education 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


It is in times of labor shortage 
that business and industrial manage- 
ment is most willing to take students 
from high school for part-time em- 
ployment, either in a_ school-con- 
trolled plan or as employees under 
the sole supervision of the employ- 
ing firm. 

Educators must recognize and as- 
sume their responsibilities; guard 
against the possibility of accusation 
which may arise in almost any point 
of the compass. Therefore, educa- 
tors should be more interested in 
those work experience programs 
where the school maintains control 
over the students assigned. Where 
school authorities have recognized 
their obligation to safeguard the 
welfare and intellectual development 
of youth, an attempt has been made 
to develop an approved student work 
program—under the joint supervision 
of a school coordinator and the per- 
sonnel department of the cooperating 
business. 

School Objectives 

A cooperative work experience pro- 
gram should fulfill three basic ob- 
jectives : 

1. It should meet an existing labor 
need by providing partially-trained 
students. There are many who would 
disagree with this viewpoint. “Made” 
work is degrading and harmful re- 
gardless of the pretext under which 
it is provided. Furthermore, work 
which is not fruitful is likely to be 
productively valueless. A student 
must feel that he is making a definite 
contribution so that he may take pride 
in the challenge of accomplishment. 

2. Business laboratory experience 
provided students during the senior 
year serves to bridge the gap by de- 
veloping a broader eomprehension ot 
the duties and skills required of a new 
employee. 





3. A better grade of school work 
can be expected from a student who 


participates in an enriched program 
of this type. 
Student Objectives 

Irom a viewpoint of the student, 
the outcome might be summarized as 
follows: 

It enriches and develops the per- 
ception of the student with the im- 
mediate and future possibilities in- 
herent in his chosen field of work. 

It develops a sense of self-reliance 
which cannot be readily developed in 
any other way. 

It tends to inculcate a more intelli- 
gent and healthy attitude on the part 
of the student toward the “manual” 
side of adult life. 

It enriches the life of a student by 
making him a productive member of 
society at a younger age than normal, 
thus early emphasizing the need for 
achievement as a success objective of 
life. 

The wage received from this type 
of work may cause some students to 
remain in school who might other- 
wise leave for lack of income. 


Organizational Restrictions 


Before such a program can be 
developed in a community, certain 
well-established factors tend to gov- 
ern the organization of the program. 

With the approval of the United 
States Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the War Manpower 
Commission formulated a “Policy on 
Employment of Youth Under 18 
Years of Age.” This policy recog- 
nized that the first responsibility and 
obligation of youth under 18, even in 
wartime, was to take full advantage 
of their educational opportunities and 
pointed out that, in most cases, they 
could contribute best to the war pro- 
gram by continuing in school and, 
when their services were requested, 
by accepting only vacation and part- 
time employment under proper safe- 
guards. 








Assuming that the war time emerg- 
ency is over, certainly the peace time 
restrictions should be no less rigid. 
Let us carefully check over what 
some of these restrictions were: 

1. “Youth under 18 years of age 
be employed only : 

“a, After the employer obtains 
proof of age in the form of em- 
ployment or age certificates or, 
in case such certificates are not 
legally required, other reliable 
evidence : 
“b. In work suited to their age 
and strength, avoiding especially 
occupations that are hazardous 
or detrimental to health or wel- 
fare; 
“c, Where provision is made 
for adequate meal and rest peri- 
ods, or time, and facilities 
therefor: adequate sanitary fa- 
cilities; and safeguards for 
health and safety ; 
“d. For periods suited to their 
age and strength, and in no 
case for more than 8 hours a day 
or 6 consecutive days, except 
as deviations may be necessary 
where the worker is engaged 
in continuing farm work of a 
nonseasonal character and is 
domiciled at the place of em- 
ployment, or except as tempo- 
rary departures from the above 
standard under adequate safe- 
guards, where permitted for 
youth aged 16 and 17 under 
existing Federal or State laws, 
rules or regulations, may be 
necessary to meet a_ special 
emergency : 

“e. During hours of day not 

detrimental to their health and 

welfare; and 

“tf. At wages paid adult workers 

for similar job performance. 

2. “In-school youth be employed 
only to the extent that the combined 
school and work activities involve no 
undue strain, and that combined 
school and work hours, at least for 
youth under 16, not exceed 8 a day; 


3. “School-attendance laws and 
child-labor standards embodied in 
State and Federal laws be preserved 
and enforced, and the minimum 
standards hereinafter listed not be 
construed to warrant any relaxation 
of these laws or lowering of the 
standards embodied in them; 

4. “When war time emergency co- 
operative arrangements have been en- 
tered into with school authorities for 
the part-time employment of in- 
school youth as a part of the school 
program, the employer be responsible 
for certifving to the school authori- 
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ties that such employment will be in 
conformity with State and Federal 
laws governing the employment of 
minors and with the standards con- 
tained in sections ..., and the school 
authorities be responsible for per- 
mitting school children to take only 
those jobs that will contribute defi- 
nitely to their educational welfare and 
useful work experience.” 

The New Jersey Department of 
Vocational Education has called these 
“controls” screens. They are not to 
be avoided, for they are based upon a 
sound educational premise that the 
operation of schools must conform to 
the life of community, state and 
federal laws as well as to the actual 
needs of education. 

The development of such a pro- 
gram depends upon the following : 


1. The student assigned in such 1 
cooperative program must be able to 
pass the physical examinations estab- 
lished by the employing agency. In 
some instances, these examinations 
are nothing more than conformity to 
a personal interview standard, such 
as personal appearance, stature, and 
weight requirements. 

2. It is desirable that the student 
be placed on the payroll at prevailing 
wages for inexperienced employees 
to be fully protected by the statutes 
of the state. For instance in most 
cases, workmen’s compensation re- 
quires the payment of salary by the 
employer and the passing of certain 
physical standards established by the 
insuring company. 

3. Where union organization is a 
factor, cooperative students should be 
required to meet the union regula- 
tions relative to working hours, dues, 
production, etc. 

4. Many businesses have a selection 
test for prospective employees. These 
standards, established by business, are 
not as effective today as formerly in 
selecting the right employee, but they 
may constitute an obstacle to the em- 
ployment of inexperienced employees 
on a cooperative basis. 

5. Local and state regulations must 
be observed, such as examinations 
for dispensers of food; local and 
state restrictions placed upon the 
working hours of youth of various 
ages; and school attendance laws. 


6. There are occasions when the 
Federal Wage and Hour Act and the 
Wagner Act must be considered. 
These two acts have had a bearing on 
the difficulty high school students 
have in finding positions in which to 
obtain cooperative work experience. 


Teachers should emphasize, in a 
terminal course or in the business law 


classes, the details of the Wagner Act 
and the Federal Wage and Hour Act 
so that students may be fully in. 
formed relative to their rights and 
their responsibilities as employes, 


Programs Now in Operation 

Where communities have © or- 
ganized successful work experience 
programs, the points enumerated have 
been most carefully observed. The 
educator is likely to say, “How can 
a program be organized if there are 
so many restrictions which must be 
surmounted before anything effective 
can be accomplished ?” Naturally, all 
the points mentioned are not applic- 
able to every community. A course 
may fail in its ultimate objective, how- 
ever, if careless planning makes no 
provision for a factor which can 
embarrass the program once it is put 
into operation. 

These are a few of the communi- 
ties in which work experience is 
school-controlled: Torrington, Con- 
necticut; Hartford, Connecticut; 
Seattle, Washington; San Francisco, 
California; San Diego, California; 
Oakland, California; Salem, New 
Jersey; Millville, New Jersey; I*liza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

These communities gave some con- 
sideration to the four questions that 
follow before they were in a position 
to organize their programs : 

1. If pupils are used by employers 
only when it is profitable for them to 
be used, what guarantee is there of 
continuity or progressive up-grading 
of work experience? 

2. What will be the attitude of en- 
ployers toward work experience pro- 
grams after the present labor short- 
age emergency? 

3. Does the value of work experi- 
ence for business students justify 
any needed elimination of local or 
state subjects requirements ? 

4. Should the organization of such 
a program place the business student 
under heavier school graduation re- 
quirements than is required of either 
general or academic students? 

Coordination of school and work 
programs, extension and supervision, 
evaluation of program in terms of 
school credit, techniques of super- 
vision, and student selection and ad- 
justment are also elements in this 
whole problem. The technique of or- 
ganizing and implemegting a school- 
supervised work experi¢yce progratl 
will be presented in an early issue 0! 
The Journal of Business Education. 
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Improvement 


a tomorrow morning your super- 
visor should ask you to give him 
within two or three days a program 
for the improvement of transcrip- 
tion instruction, would you, too, be 
frustrated? There is no need to be, 
for you could easily select ten spe- 
cific items wherein you could im- 
prove your instruction of transcrip- 
tion. It is doubtful that you would 
choose the ten items set forth in this 
article, vet it 1s conceivable you 
would select several of them:’in for- 
mulating such a list. Specific items 
for improvement, however, consti- 
tute only a part of program—how 
you will achieve them is the logical 
sequel. The suggested ways to im- 
plement the ten items may also be 
of assistance to you in completing 
the hypothetical assignment. 

Following. are ten possible areas 
of improvement for which plans of 
achievement are briefly given: 

Oral dictation to machine 

Formulating new outlines 

Smoother machine transcription 

Individual dictation 

Transeription of cold notes 

Quality of outlines 

Typewriting technique 

Organization of materials 

Pride in quality of output 

Ability to transcribe a_ sensible 
word, phrase, clause, or sentence 
When notes can't be transcribed ver- 
batim., 


Dictate to the Machine 

Once or twice a week, as a part 
of the transcription period, dictate 
one letter to the machine instead of 
to the notebook. Such procedure 
should prepare the student for the 
day when the boss, dancing on one 
foot with hat in hand, tells his secre- 
tary to drop everything to. take a 
quick letter to be signed before he 
catches the 4:05 train—a_ situation 
that can be most disconcerting to the 
stenographer not trained for the un- 
expected. Too, machine dictation 
gives the student training in voice 
to ear training, a transcription ma- 
chine skill. Furthermore, dictation 
to the typewriter can be used to de- 
velop further the word carrying ca- 
pacity necessary in faster dictation 
experiences, 





Formulate New Outlines - 


Formulating new outlines can be 
an effective outgrowth of congres- 
sional short cut previews. A good 
tine to work on such exercises is 
afier a congressional take has been 
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of Transcription Instruction 


by Donald J. Tate 


Pace Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


dictated. The word “product” is an 
example that can be used. From the 
basic short cut can be built products 
by-products, production, and over- 
production. The same can be done 
with the word “southwest,” from 
which you can proceed to other di- 
rection words. The same procedure 
is applicable to analogical word end- 
ings and beginnings, which may or 
may not come under the category of 
short cuts. This diversion from the 
“hot” notes may also help in achiev- 
ing the desired outcome of transcrip- 
tion from “cold” notes. 


Work on Faulty Habits 


Even though students are capable 
of reading outlines in thought 
groups, transcription of those notes 





me 


Work on Faulty Habits 


may be jerky because of a faulty hab- 
it not prevented or eliminated during 
the early stages of transcription— 
that is, the student bobs her head 
back and forth between notebook 
and machine. Once such a habit is 
established, it cannot be changed in 
one “‘sitting.”” First, make the stu- 
dent aware of what she is doing. Dur- 
ing a five- or ten-minute timed 
transcription estimate as nearly as 
you can how much time she has lost. 
Then on the blackboard in actual cal- 
culations show her how she could 
have increased her net speed had she 
utilized this wasted time at the speed 
she actually did net. For example, 
if she netted 25 wpm while wasting 
1 minute out of the 10, she penalized 
herself 2.5 wpm. If you are one who 
accepts only completed transcripts 
during timed periods, you may be en- 
abling your students to attain that 
extra bit that is the difference be- 
tween success and failure for a given 





job. At the time you choose to 
drill on eliminating such faulty hab- 
it, dictate material that contains a 
preponderance of words that are 
typed automatically so that there is 
little temptation to see what the hand 
is writing. 
Give Individual Dictation 

This provides an opportunity for 
simulating office situations. Occa- 
sionally, each student should be 
brought to the instructor’s desk for 
this training. During such dictation 
the instructor should provide inter- 


ruptions, regressions, corrections, 


etc. (If you’re a man, you might 
even mumble through the ragged 
stump of a “chawed” cigar.) The 
dictator should spurt; he should 


proceed at a painfully slow pace. All 
the time watch to see if the student 
remains composed under the varied 
situations. In the middle of a sen- 
tence occasionally stop to ask the 
student for a suitable word—this 
tends to keep him alert during the 
dictation. 
Transcription of Cold Notes 

This is essential training, for often- 
times the stenographer must  tran- 
scribe “last takes” first or perform 
other duties before actually getting 
at the transcription. In some in- 
stances, the carry-over may be until 
the following day. Give your class 
dictation for a home transcript. If 
you don’t believe in homework, col- 
lect the transcript and hand it back 
on the following day for transcrip- 
tion. 


Attention to Quality of Outlines 
Special attention needs to be given 
to poor outlines, for they may result 
in slow and faulty transcription. Oc- 
casionally dictate so slowly that even 
the poorest student can get every 
word—the emphasis is to be on good 
outlines. Another device to use that 
will emphasize quality outlines is to 
have the students read orally from 
one another’s notes. Certain job 
situations may make it necessary for 
one person to transcribe another’s 
notes; so here is an opportunity to 
train for one more contingency. 
Consider Typewriting Techniques 
Occasionally the — transcription 
teacher can introduce a little comedy 
in the class by imitating the people 
who crouch, who ride the carriage, 
who “play” the keyboard as if it were 
a piano, etc. But then don’t be guilty 
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of not demonstrating the correct 
technique after the buffoonery has 
been staged. 
Teach Organization 

By organization of materials is 
meant preparation of carbon packs, 
stacking of envelopes, ete., and or- 
derly placement of all on the desk 
so that the least time is lost in the 
complete transcribing process. For 
a little experiment, count the motions 
necessary if you keep your envelope 
supply on the right hand side of 
the carriage instead of the left. In 
addition to wasted motion you ac- 
tually preclude some simultaneous 
motion of both hands if you pick up 
the envelope with the right hand in- 
stead of with the left hand. Again, 
demonstrations of the correct proce- 
dure are necessary—words alone are 
meaningless to many students. 
Create Pride in Work 

Pride in attractive work means try- 
ing to establish new habits instead of 
being satisfied with firmly entrenched 
habits that may not be good enough. 
Again, this is an area that needs pre- 
vention as well as correction. From 
the day a student enters the commer- 
cial department she should be able to 
say, ‘Hmm, is that teacher sharp!” 
instructors—sloppy work 
from the students. Accept nothing 
but presentable output from the first 
day. Use your bulletin board for 
displaying contrasts between the ac- 
ceptably attractive work and the un- 
acceptable. You may be fighting the 
student’s outside environment, but 
one thing is sure—you will make no 
progress if you let the messy stu- 
dent submit sloppy work. 


Sloppy 


Teach Sensible and Meaningful Sub- 
stitutions 


One thing you ean do is to dic- 
tate material beyond the student’s 
ability to. write shorthand notes and 
then accept only transcriptions that are 
complete, that is, complete in mean- 
ing. Individual dictation may be best 
for this, for then you can control 
your speed to keep beyond individual 
capability. If you grade such ma- 
terial, the grade will, of course, be 
relative to the quality of the finished 
transcription. This is another area 
in which you can train the student 
for job contingency, for on the job 
the stenographer will find herself in 
the predicament of not being able to 
transcribe just what the boss dic- 
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tated and of having to present that 
particular transcript to him for sig- 
nature upon his return to the office 
after an outside appointment—and 
again the 4:05 has to be made! 

The ten points set forth in no 
way cover the field, yet if you take 
even this limited list and conscien- 
tiously work on the items, you should 
go far in overcoming many of the 
deficiencies attributed to beginning 
stenographers. Too, vou will be able 





to play the role of the teacher in the 
following scene: 


TEACHER: “Good morning, Mr. 
Supervisor. Here’s the program of 
improvement you requested.” 

SupERVIsoR : “Already?” 

TEACHER: “Why yes. Just a little 
thought to selecting specific iten s of 
improvement and how to carry them 
out—that’s all there is to it.” 

Curtain 





?22?WHAT'S RIGHT WITH BUSINESS EDUCATION??? 


First in a Series of Comments by 
Leading Educators and Businessmen 


After so many articles titled “What's Wrong With Business Education?” written by those 
who say they represent business, perhaps it may be refreshing to hear someone from the 
ranks of business sound off on what's right with business education. And after all there’s 
quite a little right about it when it’s viewed objectively. Let’s look at the record: 


1. It is to the eternal credit of business education teachers that they are always 


ready to cooperate with business people. Within the limits of often very meager 
budgets, they do miracles of purchasing and equipment utilization. Somehow the 
way is always found to teach that new technique, to get at least one of those new 


machines. 


2. With dauntless courage and admirable logic, business teachers nearly always 
try to guide students into the courses indicated by aptitude, not by parents. 


3. Some of the most reliable clerical aptitude tests so far developed originated 


in the minds of business teachers. 


4. Through the splendid organizations existing in the field of business education 
the business man has a ready made approach to the teacher of business education. 
He is slowly beginning to realize that a long term program soundly based and 
approached through these organizations cannot fail to serve him well. 


5. Current exchanges of literature suggested by the business teachers and im- 
plemented through the National Office Management Association will bring the fields 
of teaching and business closer together as the year’s work progresses. 


Let no one think we're perfect. Much room for improvement still remains. Business must 
realize that a continuing effort is required on its part: the marvel is that teachers are still 
cooperatively inclined after the years of early Fall committee work fading away into other 


engagements in the Spring. 


If on its part the business community can stay in there 


slugging, can have continuing committee membership and activity. can show the same zeal 
for following through in Spring as Fall, it can benefit from what indeed is right with 


business education. Let's hope it can. 


—H. A. Warner, National Office Management Association 
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Office Management in Colleges 


‘iE National Office Management 
\ssociation’s National Education 
Committee appointed a subcommit- 
tee in 1945 to make a study of the 
ottice management courses in colleges 
and universities of the United States 
ani Canada. Inquiry blanks were 
sent out to 874 colleges and universi- 
ties and 691 answers were received. 
live hundred and eighty-two of the 
responding schools had departments 
r schools of business in their pro- 
eram of studies. Of this number, 520 
had set up an accounting curriculum. 
Economics was the second most fre- 
quently mentioned curriculum, being 
mentioned by a total of 462 schools, 
and was closely followed by secre- 
tarial science, which was mentioned 
a total of 446 times. The other cur- 
ricula listed in order of their fre- 
quency of mention were: banking and 
finance ; law-business administration ; 
retailing and marketing; personnel 
management ; industrial management ; 
insurance ; transportation ; public util- 
ities; real estate; business education ; 
general business; foreign trade; and 
advertising, 


Specific Courses in Office 
Management 


lt was found that a total of 183 
of the 582 colleges having a separate 
department or school of business ad- 
ministration offered a specific course 
in office management. In 118 of these 
cases, the course was called Office 
Management. Business Organization 
and Management is the second most 
popular title with a frequency of 12. 
Seven schools called their course 
Otiice Organization. Other titles, in 
order of their frequency, are: Busi- 
ness Organization, Office Administra- 
tion, Business Administration, Office 
Administration and Practice, Office 
Procedure and Management, Office 
Procedures, Management, Office 
Methods, Office Practice, Office Effi- 
ciency, Introduction to Business 
Management, Secretarial Studies, 
Ottice Operation and Control,:Secre- 
tarial Training, Introduction to Busi- 
ness, Business Procedure and Office 
Filing, Office Organization and Ad- 
ministration, Business Management, 
Otiice Supervision, Survey of Office 
Management, Office Management 
ant Secretarial Responsibilities, 
Office Management and Business 
Control, Business Practice, Office 
Training, Secretarial Practice and 
Ottice Management, Filing and Office 
Machine Practice, Office and Per- 
sonnel Management, Secretarial 


) 
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by Ruth G. O'Steen 


The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Science and Office Management, and 
Problems of Office Supervision. 

In 54 cases, the course in office 
management was given by the School 
of Business Administration; 14 
others gave the course in the School 
of Business; and 2 in the College of 
Business. In 26 cases the course was 
under the administration of the Com- 
mercial Department; 18 schools of- 
fered office management in their Sec- 
retarial Science Department; and 16 
in the Business Education Depart- 
ment. One school called its depart- 
ment the Business Education and 
Business Administration Department. 
Fourteen colleges had a combined 
Department of Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration and it was in 
this department that their work in 
office management was offered. Six 
schools offered it under the admin- 
istration of the Business Department 
and five offered the course in the De- 
partment of Economics. 


Prerequisites 

There was little agreement as to 
what prerequisites should be required 
for admission to the office manage- 
ment class; however, the majority of 
the respondents felt that advanced 
standing should have been attained. 
Those who did not specifically men- 
tion advance standing implied it in 
their list of prerequisites. Nine 
schools definitely required sophomore 
standing; 40 required junior stand- 
ing; 19 required senior standing, 
seven of which specified that the stu- 
dent must be a secretarial science 
major and one of which required 
senior standing in the School of Busi- 
ness and Economics. One school re- 
quired either advanced standing or 
employment in office management. 

Specific course prerequisites, in 
order of frequency of mention, are: 
Accounting, Economics, Principles of 
Management, Principles of Business, 
Business Organization, Office Prac- 
tice and Procedure, Typewriting, 
Business English, Business Mathe- 
matics, Introduction to Business, 
Money and Banking, Salesmanship, 
Duplicating, Finance, Statistics, Mar- 
keting, Economic Geography, Busi- 
ness Correspondence, Business Law, 
and Industrial Management. 

Six schoois permitted registration 
for the office management course only 
after consultation with the instructor. 


and Universities 


Two felt that secretarial training was 
essential before such a course could 
be taken and two others required 
work experience. Three schools lim- 
ited the enrollment in the course to 
their business education majors, and 
two to their business administration 
majors. 
Level at Which Given 


One hundred and three of the total 
of 183 schools listed office manage- 
ment as a junior subject. Ninety-nine 
schools indicated that the course 
might be taken on the senior level and 
twelve stated that they gave graduate 
credit for the course. Since only 39 
schools permitted sophomores to take 
office management and only nine 
offered it to freshmen, it can be safely 
assumed that the work in the course 
required a reasonably mature mind. 
These figures total more than 183 
since the course in office management 
was not in all cases restricted to any 
one level. 

In most cases, the course is cov- 
ered in one semester or one quarter, 
whichever the case may be. In order 
to obtain comparable numbers, sem- 
ester hours were translated into quar- 
ter hours. Thus it was found that 
104 schools taught the course for one 
and one-half quarters, while 47 col- 
leges offered one quarter’s work in 
the course. Eight schools devoted two 
quarters of work to office manage- 
ment, 22 gave the course for three 
quarters, and two offered the course 
for four and one-half quarters. 

The majority of the courses in 
office management met three periods 
a week. This was the case in 113 
schools. In 35 of the schools, the 
course met for only two periods. Fif- 
teen schools felt the course to be of 
enough value to warrant five periods 
of instruction weekly, and ten others 
devoted four periods weekly to the 
course. Six schools gave only one 
period per week to the course ; and on 
the other extreme, there were three 
schools which allotted six periods to 
the course and one which gave seven. 

Advanced Courses Offered 

Five of the respondents offered a 
second course in office management. 
This second course was variously en- 
titled Office Supervision, Business 
Organization, Executive Procedure, 
Administrative Problems, and Prob- 
lems in Office Management. The 
course called Administrative Prob- 
lems was given on the graduate level 
only. 
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Two institutions among the respon- 
dents offered definite curricula lab- 
eled as Office Management. One ot 
these gave both a two-year certificate 
course and a three-year certificate 
course. The other offered a regular 
four-year curriculum leading to a de- 
gree. 


Teaching Methods 


The textbook method is the most 
commonly used method of instruction 
in office management among the 183 
respondents. One hundred and sev- 
enty-four suggested that they used a 
textbook. One hundred and_fifty- 
four indicated that they employed the 
question and answer method in the 
classroom. One hundred and twenty 
used field trips as a teaching device 
and 117 employed the demonstration 
method. 

Audio-visual aids as a_ teaching 
method were suggested by 67 of the 
respondents. Eighty-one used the 
laboratory method. Fourteen schools 
required that reports be made by the 
students and ten others used prob- 
lems. The project method was listed 
by five schools. Three schools pro- 
vided actual office work for its office 
management students, Library read- 
ings, case conferences, and _ visiting 
speakers were each mentioned by two 
schools. The following — teaching 
methods were each listed by one 
school: workbook; research; panel 
discussion; analysis of routines, 
forms, and layouts used in local offi- 
ces and suggestions for improvement ; 
discussion ; and seminar. 

One hundred and _ twenty-five 
schools that offered courses in office 
management felt that their respective 
courses were adequate in terms of the 
stated objectives of the course. 
Among the facts which they pre- 
sented as a basis for this belief were 
that their students adjusted them- 
selves effectively to the various re- 
quirements of a properly organized 
office, that the graduates were satis- 
fied, that the course was purely elec- 
tive but was always well-filled, that 
the course had been especially de- 
signed to prepare students for office 
management positions, and that the 
course was changed from time to time 
to keep step with current practices. 

Among the reasons listed by those 
who were dissatisfied with the course 
were lack of time, insufficient supple- 
mentary material, limited amount of 
equipment, too little laboratory work 
provided, and too few course pre- 
requisites. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


While only 50 of the respondents 
felt that their course in office man- 
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agement was not accomplishing the 
desired results, a total of 121 made 
suggestions by which they felt their 
course might be improved. The most 
frequently mentioned suggestion was 
the use of field trips. A large number 
stated that they needed more and bet- 
ter equipment, but did not indicate the 
nature of this desired equipment. It 
was not surprising to find the use of 
audio-visual aids high on the list in 
light of the fact that this is one of 
the newest and most popular of the 
teaching devices. It is not hard to 
imagine the results that could be 
achieved in a course in office manage- 
ment by the use of films showing the 
flow of work in a_ well-organized 
office or other such problems that will 
confront office managers. 

Many suggested that provision be 
made for practice under supervision 
and for solution of practical prob- 
lems. 

Only three of the respondents sug- 
gested a constant revision in teaching 
materials for the purpose of keeping 
in step with ever-changing techniques. 
One respondent specifically suggested 
the use of findings of surveys and 
studies and papers published by the 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation in NOMA Forum and Annual 
Proceedings. 

Of the respondents who felt that 
field trips would be of value to the 
course, only one gave a reason for 
not using them more extensively. 
This one had curtailed them due to 
the war. It would seem that field 
trips could well be a point at which 
business and education could meet. 
The idea of cooperation with business 
was apparent in many of the answers 
on the returned questionnaires. The 
education committees of the local 
chapters of NOMA, as well as the 
National Education Committee, have 
made some promising starts in secur- 
ing cooperation. Educators probably 
will be responsive to such mediation 
because of the unsolicited interest 
displayed on many of the returned 
questionnaires. 


How Can NOMA Help Teachers? 

The most frequently mentioned 
ways NOMA might help office man- 
agement teachers were: send litera- 
ture; send audio-visual aids; mike 
more studies on what is expected of 
a college graduate in secretarial train- 
ing; send visiting lecturers to the 
classroom ; keep teachers informed of 
modern teaching and testing tectini- 
ques; send list of periodicals and 
addresses where interesting and val- 
uable material may be obtained ; ind 
send out research findings. 

Future Plans 

Eighty-six schools definitely stated 
that they expected to offer some addi- 
tional work in the management field 
in the future. Sixty-nine of these 
schools did not indicate the specific 
course titles which they hoped to in- 
stall. Of the remaining 17, sixteen 
planned to institute a course in office 
management; ten will add personnel 
management; seven will add indus- 
trial management, four will add job 
analysis; three will give a course in 
time and motion study; and one ex- 
pects to offer retailing and store man- 
agement, 

For the most part, the respondents 
were uncertain as to when the addi- 
tion of these courses would be accom- 
plished. This was accounted for by 
the fact that a portion of the faculties 
had not returned from military duty 
when the inquiry blanks were filled 
in, and the date of their return was 
uncertain. Several schools suggested 
that their additions would be made 
when their budgets were increased 
sufficiently. Others were waiting on 
equipment. 

Seven schools, in addition to the 
86 previously mentioned, will add 
work in management if and when 
their enrollments expand sufficiently 
or when there is a demand for such 
course offerings. 





The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven't changed much in this respect 
—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to thetr questions, 


THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in the book y« 


find an interesting answer. 
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How Can Instruction in General 
Business Education be Improved? 
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Business and School Cooperation 


by W. Bruce Weale 


Poughkeepsie High School 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


EARD says in his Unique Func- 
B tion of Education in an Ameri- 
can Democracy, “Every system of 
thought is formulated with reference 
to ideas and interests dominant at the 
time of its formation. .. . Once creat- 
ed, any program of thought takes on 
stereotypes and tends to outlast pro- 
found changes.” 

What implications does this state- 
ment have for business education? 
Within the past decade, modern busi- 
ness procedures have changed pro- 
foundly, while we in education have 
tended to stick to our stereotypes. 
As we have “educated” the future 
supply of man and woman power for 
business, we have, to a large extent, 
jailed to telescope our eyes on the 
real needs of business. 


Teachers Must Analyse their 
Market 

Business today is far more scien- 
tific in its approach to market analy- 
sis and consumer research than we 
in the teaching profession are in our 
practical approach to the job of train- 
ing boys and girls tor modern busi- 
ness proficiency. We need to ap- 
ply some of these same techniques 
of business research to our product. 
What are the conditions that actually 
exist in business? How can we best 
train students to cope with the prob- 
lems they will meet on the job? 

Distributive education, with its co- 
operative retail training programs, is 
stepping in the right direction. This 
type of education gears its training 
to the acquisition of desirable traits 
and skills necessary for competency 
in a particular occupation. Such a 
procedure needs to be extended to all 
types of education. 

It may well be that the kind of 
financial support we eventually want 
for education will have to come from 
business since business benefits di- 
rectly by the proficiency of training 
achieved by our schools. If we are 
to find ourselves deserving of such 
aid, then we need to examine care- 
fully our professional attitude and 
our approach to the problems of help 
and training. 


A Survey of Consumer Buying 


The author’s retailing classes, in 
an attempt to achieve closer coopera- 
tion between business and_ school, 
planned and carried out a survey of 
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consumer buying habits. We were 
interested, primarily, in two things: 
(1) the relative emphasis we in 
school should place on various as- 
pects of training in our retailing 
classes; (2) the answers to certain 
questions in which retailers in our 
city were interested. 

We proceeded according to the 
proved techniques in modern sur- 
vey work. Our questions were for- 


mulated after we had consulted with 
a number of local retailers and con- 
sumers. Fifteen questions were final- 
ly determined upon, and these were 
pre-tested on some ninety respon- 





“Train students to cope with the problems 
they will meet on the job." 


dents. As a result of this experi- 
ence, some changes in questions were 
made before we started on our col- 
lection of data. 

Our questionnaire was submitted 
to consumers in three age groups: 
21-35, 35-50, and over 50 years. The 
questionnaire was further controlled 
by sex, income group, and occupa- 
tion of the respondents. 

The tabulation of some 300 an- 
swers helped us to find the public’s 
reaction to certain questions. To 
make our sampling representative, 
we interviewed 78.8 per cent women 
and 21.2 per cent men. This is about 
the same proportion of total money 
spent by women and men on retail 
purchases. Our age groups of re- 
spondents were fairly evenly dis- 
tributed according to purchasers. In 
the 21-35 group, we had 44.5 per 





cent; in the 35-50 group, 42.4 per 
cent; while in the 50 and over group, 
we had 13.1 per cent. 

The war caused many attitudes 
of the public to undergo changes, 
and it was to discover the significance 
of these changes that we asked a 
number of questions relating to sales- 
manship and customer service. 


Attitudes of Consumers Toward 
Retailing 


We found, for example, that 50.4 
per cent of the housewives surveyed 
believed that people in retail selling 
have opportunities for advancement ; 
22.6 per cent believed that there were 
no opportunities, and 27 per cent 
were undecided. The significant fact 
here is that 22.6 per cent + 27 per 
cent, or a total of 49.6 per cent 
do not believe, without reservation, 
that there is much of a future for 
retail sales personnel. This opinion 
undoubtedly affects the quality of 
sales help who aspire to the selling 
field. Something should be done 
by management to change this feel- 
ing, or business will continually 
lose promising talent who will pass on 
to other fields of endeavor. This 
feeling is further substantiated by the 
replies to the question which seeks 
to find out to what degree the pub- 
lic holds management responsible for 
the selling methods found in stores. 
Some 51 per cent find management 
partially responsible, and 32 per cent 
find management entirely responsi- 
ble for the selling methods preva 
lent in stores. This means that 83 
per cent of the people surveyed hold 
management responsible for the sat- 
isfactory or unsatisfactory — selling 
methods they encounter. Rightly or 
not then, this means that eight out 
of ten customers place the blame on 
the retailer, and not his sales per- 
sonnel, for the conditions they find. 

It is significant that some 27 per 
cent of the respondents plan to 
change their patronage, because of 
haughty treatment during the war, 
or mistakes and poor service, when 
supplies are again plentiful. This 
reaction may be understandable, but 
it is important to know why one out 
of every four will make a change. 
While it is not too alarming, it never- 
theless reflects a feeling by those 
involved, that once supplies are again 
plentiful, they will make changes in 
store patronage. However, 73 per 
cent claimed they will make no 
change, and will continue with their 
regular stores. This suggests that 
they have appreciated the difficult 
job the store has had during the war- 
time period, 
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Extra Saturday Help Needed 


The public’s reaction to whether 
or not there are sufficient sales people 
to handle late afternoon and Satur- 
day crowds was overwhelmingly No. 
Eighty-three per cent said No, while 
only 17 per cent felt it was sufficient. 
Although the war shortage of help 
brought about this situation, it is a 
sign of importance to note that eight 
out of ten customers feel this way 
now and will undoubtedly expect bet- 
ter coverage. 

In addition to better coverage, the 
public obviously would prefer the 
one night a week opening, as indicat- 
ed by their 67.7 per cent who replied 
Yes. However, past experience has 
shown this to be unprofitable — to 
many stores, and new wage and hour 
regulations make its feasibility ques- 
tionable, regardless of public reac- 
tion. 

Some question has been raised as 
to whether or not the public would 
continue to want credit regulation re- 
strictions during peace time. To our 
question about Regulation W, we 
found 70.5 per cent wished its con- 
tinuance. It has no doubt worked 
to their advantage in helping them 
to spend within their incomes. It has 
helped greatly in reducing bad-debt 
classes. It would seem then that this 
could be continued without ill effects 
to the public or to the stores. 


Why People Buy 


Under the heading of buying hab- 
its, it is interesting to note that, 
ranked in order of replies tabulated, 
most people buy because of displays 
in windows and, secondly, through 
newspaper advertising. The differ- 
ence in relative position of either 
medium over the other was small. 
The finding that window displays 
rank first is due, very probably, to the 
large percentage of small shops which 
do not advertise regularly, but de- 
pend more on the effectiveness of 
window display to convey their story 
to the public. 

Many customers shop around be- 
fore they purchase goods. This is 
not a startling discovery, but it is 
of value to see the relative percent- 
age of those who do. About 73.1 per 
cent are in the habit of shopping in 
more than one store, and, of these, 
as many as 84.8 per cent (39.8 per 
cent 45 per cent) do so occasion- 
ally or frequently. It is safe to as- 
sume that the scarcity of commodities 
has been instrumental in this pro- 
cedure. However, as supplies again 
find their way on the market, it is 
not inconceivable that this percent- 
age may be maintained or even in- 
creased. Customers shop to find the 
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best buys available. The 26.9 per 
cent of customers who shopped in 
one store may have been loyal be- 
cause of the quality of service ren- 
dered, or because of the question of 
supply and rationing of merchandise 
involved. It would be very desirable 
to keep this percentage of clientele 
loyal and sold on the store’s policies 
and merchandise. 
Quality Comes First 

In an effort to discover which fac- 
tors were most signficant in purchas- 
ing, we asked the consumer to rank 
three out of six items. Well over 
half of them ranked quality first, 
price second, and service third. With 
substitute and alternate merchandise 
offered, it is understandable why 
quality assumes more importance 
than price. It is interesting to note 
that service rated more important 
than variety offered, location con- 
venience or credit facilities. But 
again, service given relates to quality, 
and this was uppermost in the con- 
sumer’s war time value appraising 
techniques. 

Questions relating to salespeople’s 
characteristics disclosed several in- 
teresting points. The three most fre- 
quently mentioned traits, in order 
of importance, were: (1) courteous, 
(2) helpful, and (3) business-like. 
The other traits were mentioned 
about an equal number of times, both 
favorably and unfavorably. Perhaps 
this finding comes as a surprise, be- 
cause we have seen from first-hand 
experience, some very poor war time 
selling. However, the public as a 
whole feels salespeople have done a 
Some 81 per cent felt 
that salespeople tried to offer some- 


good job. 


thing suitable when out of stock. 
About 72.3 replied that 
salespeople knew where to find their 
This 


some of us, and yet we must realize 


per cent 


merchandise. may surprise 
that we are often more impressed 
with an unpleasant sales incident than 
with the many satisfactory experi- 
ences which do not stamp their un- 
pleasantness upon our memory. It 
is a question of emphasis which tends 
to magnify the defects and nullify 
the pleasant experiences. 
Customers Dislike Delay 

To find out the four most irritat- 
ing selling actions, we listed eight of 
them, to see in what order or degree of 
irritation they were rated. In the or- 
der scored, they were: (1) long de- 
lay before being waited upon, (2) 
being told that something fits you 


and becomes you when it does not, 
(3) sarcastic or tactless remarks of 
salesperson, and (4) not being wait- 
ed upon in turn. In the raw scores, 
there was only a small difference 
between first and second place in 
rank, and also little difference be- 
tween the third and fourth irritating 
items. Over two-thirds of the 
housewives found long delay before 
being waited upon the most oljec- 
tionable item. Aside from unavoid- 
able delays, a nod or a word of recog- 
nition by the salesperson to the cus- 
tomer, would help to eliminate this 
sore point. Over two-thirds of the 
respondents also listed the attempt 
to deceive as to an item’s fit or suit- 
ability, as objectionable. Such a 
practice is a short-sighted one. It 
only antagonizes the customer, for 
she can usually see for herself. This 
procedure simply serves to destroy 
the confidence she will have in what 
you subsequently say about the prod- 
uct. The other irritating actions 
were rated about equally objection- 
able, except that of using terms of 
endearment, such as “‘dearie’”’ and 
“honey.” Here strong resentment 
was registered by the respondents. 
This was the fifth most objectionable 
action. 

One significant question, out of all 
those listed, was aimed to discover 
the housewife’s opinion about the 
necessity for training for retail sell- 
ing. Some three out of four shop- 
pers answered Ves, or some 76.3 per 
cent. 

Use of the Survey 

We need tools of measurement to- 
day in our business research, and we 
must also apply the same tools to 
our school curricula. We need to 
gear our production to the needs and 
demands of business. 

Our approach to a closer coopera- 
tion between school and business has 
been helped by the use of this ques- 
tionnaire. Several conclusions have 
been discovered which are helpful 
to the merchants, and, through par- 
ticipating in this experience, the stu- 
dents have come to understand more 
fully the techniques of research. 

While the survey was applicable 
to the merchants of Poughkeepsie 
and to our retailing classes, its prin- 
ciple can be applied to any school 
and community. It is a good. sales 


for school-business coop- 


argument 
eration and mutual understanding of 
common problems. Invariably, mer- 
chants respond warmly to the idea 
(new to them) that schools are inter- 


ested in their problems. 
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Teaching the Preparation of Circulars for Mailing 


by 


Yolanda Garavaglia, Hall High School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Isabelle A. Krey, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


Florence Mitten, Potts Memorial Institute, Hudson, N. Y. 
Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, High School, Freehold, New Jersey 


\ presenting to the students the op- 

eration analyses for the five opera- 
tions included in this job and using 
them, it is suggested that the steps 
listed below be followed very care- 
fully as it is believed they will facili- 
tate maximum learning as well as 
maximum production. 

Supply each student with one copy 
of the job analyses. 

[istribute the required supplies as 
needed. 

Demonstrate at the expert level 
how the simple operation is to be 
done. Speed and fluidity of motion 
are necessary. 

lJemonstrate the step-by-step pro- 
cedure of each operation as the stu- 
dent reads from the analysis sheet. 

Perform each step with the stu- 
dents as the teacher reads step-by- 
step procedure trom the analysis 
sheet. 

Call attention to the mistakes made 
by various students at the end of the 
operation and re-demonstrate that 
part. Ask for questions at this point. 

Perform complete operation at ex- 
pert level once again. Repeat at in- 
tervals during work period. 

These steps should be repeated at 
the beginning of each operation so 
that pupils may see the technique to 
be followed in each process. Demon- 
strate slowly for pupil understanding 

rapidly for pupil inspiration. 


Preparing Work Area* 
ach student participating in the 
activity should consider his desk 
* These steps should be modified to meet the 
needs of the individual student; especially is this 
likely to be necessary in the case of a left-handed 
or handicapped pupil. 
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Editorial Note: In the last issue the meth- 
ods of procedure, problems of teaching 
quantity mailing, the development of at- 
titudes and traits, supplementary mate- 
rials needed, and similar topics were 
given. In this issue five specific job 
breakdowns of the process are pre- 
sented. 





space the proper work area. Maxi- 
mum space should be cleared and 
materials suggested in the April is- 
sue of this magazine should be placed 
on the desk as needed in the various 
operations, 

Clear desk or table space. 
should be flat and table-like. 

Place package of circulars on desk 
in slightly fanned arrangement in 
front of operator. To fan, grasp 
package of circulars with both hands 
(one at each end) and bend back 
and forth to separate sheets. 

Lay creasing bar and rubber 
thumb to the right of the pile of 
circulars. 


Space 


Folding Circulars 

Pick up creasing bar. Hold bar in 
the palm of right hand with fourth 
and fifth fingers. (rest position ) 

Grasp lower part of top sheet 
with right hand, thumb underneath ; 
use first finger to pull paper slightly 
forward. 

Turn up sheet about a third with 
the right hand; hold the lower left 
edge with left hand. 

Shift creasing bar slightly with 
right hand so that it is held between 
thumb and forefinger as well as in 
the palm beneath fourth and_ fifth 
fingers. 

Press creasing bar against turned- 
up paper at lower left edge and draw 
across to the right edge. The use of 
a bar makes a sharper crease with 
less effort than with the hand. 

Grasp top edge of the paper be- 
tween thumb and forefinger of right 
hand and bring top third of paper 
down to within about a quarter of an 
inch from fold already made. Creas- 
ing bar must be shifted so that the 
thumb and forefinger are free to 
grasp the paper while the instrument 
remains in the palm underneath the 
fourth and fifth fingers. 

Hold down top edge with left hand 
at the left end and draw creasing 
bar across top fold from left to right. 


Place folded circulars in pile for 
later envelope stuffing. Keep folded 
edges of circulars to the left. 

Stuffing Envelopes 

Distribute envelopes. 

Place the rubber thumb on_ the 
right hand thumb. The use of a rub- 
ber thumb, while not absolutely es- 
sential, is an aid in grasping the cir- 
culars, particularly when the paper 
is very smooth. 

Take a convenient pile of en- 
velopes and stuffers (about ten). 
Clerk must judge the height of the 
pile so that it will not slide. The 
weight. of the paper and the sharp- 
ness of the folds will make a differ- 
ence in the height of the pile. 

Place the pile of envelopes in 
front of you in a vertical position 
with the address side down and the 
fap end to the right. 

Place a pile of stuffers to the right 
of the envelopes, about two or three 
inches distant. Be sure that the fold- 
ed edge of the circular is at the left. 

With the left hand, thumb on top 
and fingers underneath, grasp en- 
velope at the left lengthwise edge. 

With the right hand, thumb on top 
and fingers underneath, grasp circu- 
lar at the right lengthwise edge. By 
exerting pressure toward the right 
with the right thumb, the circular 
will be pulled out for easy grasping. 

With the envelope in the left hand 
and the circular in the right, bring 
them together. 

As the circular meets the envelope, 
turn the hands downward so that the 
fold of the circular can be inserted 
under the flap, thereby lifting it. Us- 











ing both hands in rhythmic motions 
promotes smooth action. 

As the flap is lifted with the cir- 
cular, turn the hands upward again 
so that the thumbs are on top, and 
slide circular into envelope. 

Holding the stuffed envelope in the 
same position with thumb on top, ex- 
tend toward the left and drop in a 
pile. 

This time pick up the next en- 
velope and the next circular at the 
same time, using both hands, and try 
to proceed smoothly from one en- 
velope to the next until the job is 
complete. 


Sealing Envelopes 


Distribute moisteners—10 sponges, 
10 “Sani-folds.” 

Stack envelopes to the right in an 
oblique position (about 30° angle 
opening to the left) with flap side 
up and away from you. 

Slide one envelope from pile with 
the right hand opening flap, as it 
comes into position diagonally in 
front of you, by the upward move- 
ment of the right thumb. 

Hold in position on desk with the 
downward pressure of the left hand. 

Slide second envelope from the 
same pile, as before, under the first 
envelope until the gummed flap of 
the first envelope meets the gummed 
Hap of the second one. Allow only 
the gummed flap of the second en- 
velope to show. 

Repeat this step until five envel- 
opes are arranged in front of you. 
Determine the number of envelopes 
to be arranged by the bulk of con- 
tents and ease in handling. 

Pick up sponge or “Sani-fold” 
with the right hand. Remove too 
much water from sponge before tak- 
ing it from water-filled container. 

Slide sponge over gummed ridges 
of envelopes in upward motion from 
right edge to the center, and from 
left edge to center, and put sponge 
back into container. Use more than 
two upward movements of sponge if 
small sponge is used. 

Catch the edge of the moistened 
flap with the middle fingers and pull 
downward. Transfer to thumb as 
soon as the back of the flap can be 
caught by the thumbs. 

Press left thumb from center to 
left and right thumb from center to 
right simultaneously. Use enough 
pressure to insure the sticking of the 
flap to the envelope. 

Holding thumbs at extremes, catch 
the left and right top points of en- 
velope with the middle finger and 
slide downward. Move middle fin- 
gers downward with a swift snap, 
releasing thumbs. 
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Repeat steps until envelopes have 
been sealed. Check through envelopes 
to be sure that all flaps are adhering 
to the envelopes. 


Place in outgoing tray on teacher's 
desk. Keep envelopes in uprighi po- 
sition so that 400 envelopes may fit 
in the tray easily. 


Pass sealing devices forward. !’lace 
responsibility for putting sealing de- 
vices in cabinet on the second per- 
son in each row. 

Hand rubber thumbs to third per- 


Cleaning Up 


Count to see that there are 20 
envelopes, properly sealed, facing up- 


ward. son in each row who will place them 
Hand to first person in each row _ in the cabinet. 
as he comes down the aisle. Keep Clean up water spots or smudges, 


all envelopes facing the same way. Keep dust cloth in desk. 


TEN YEARS AGO IN 


wa-THE JOU RNAL?# 


From the May 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


One of the last published statements of Clay D. Slinker appeared in this issue. It 
was an indictment of narrowed guidance which directed students away from business 
education . . . Paul S. Lomax wrote on the need for surveying graduates and drop-outs as 
a basis for better guidance and curriculum revision . . . Frederick G. Nichols defended 
the new clerical ability testing program. These tests have not had as universal success as 
was hoped for ten years ago. Their influence on objectives and teaching procedures is 
very high, however, in an indirect way. A renewed effort to revive interest in these tests 
is now being made by UBEA-NOMA ... M. H. Freeman, then at Hastings, N. Y., was 
writing on means of getting business experience in retail stores .. . Jane Clem of White 
water, Wisconsin stressed the need for emphasis on personal-use typewriting . . . Training 
for distributive occupations in a large city high school with particular reference to the 
work being done at Central Commercial High School in New York City was the topic of 
an article by Alex. Massell . . . Changes in the ways in which private business schools 
must operate to meet increasingly severe competition was discussed by J. Evan Armstrong 
of Berkeley, California . . . Dr. Irene C. Hypps, then at Armstrong High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. urged that guidance should be made an integral part of the shorthand program 
. .. RB. J. Hosler, now in charge of business education at University of Wisconsin and in 
1937 at Fostoria (Ohio) High School was elected president of the Ohio Commercial Teachers 
Association . . . Paul A. Carlson of Whitewater, Wisconsin, was the principal speaker at 
the meeting of the Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association in Spokane, Washington. 
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A scene from "The Sale and How To Make It", a new sound-slide training film just 
released by the Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Using the most approved techniques of the day, this educational film shows what can be 
done to increase the ability of a girl to make more sales. It covers such important points 
as proper customer approach, building a colorful "'selling vocabulary,” demonstrating, 
suggesting, dealing with undecided customers, substitute selling and closing the sale so 
the customer will want to come back again and again. Following the sound portion of the 
film is a "Photo Quiz" designed to provoke group discussion through a series of right or 
wrong pictures. 
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College Typewriting 


Conclusions — Recommendations 


by 


Irene Place 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


N the three preceding articles of 

this series, an effort was made 
to call attention to the need for 
treating the subject matter of col- 
lege typewriting courses on a level 
commensurate with that of other 
collegiate courses. The aims of 
a college typewriting course were 
discussed, and subject matter and 
methods were suggested. The fol- 
lowing conclusions and recommen- 
dations are a reiteration of these ma- 
terials. The short summary that is 
interpolated in each case between the 
conclusion with material presented in 
for the purpose of refreshing the 
reader’s memory and identifies each 
conclusion with material presented in 
the preceding articles. 

General Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

1. Conclusion. Typwriting is taught 
in a majority of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Survey studies substantiate this. 
See the first article for references to 
two of these studies. 

Recommendation. That since type- 
writing is taught in a majority of our 
colleges and universities, college 
typewriting courses be examined to 
determine whether the aims and sub- 
ject-matter level conform to those of 
higher education as a whole. 

2. Conclusion. Instructors of col- 
legiate typewriting are sometimes 
not of college teaching caliber. 

Teachers of collegiate typewriting 
are often brought into the collegiate 
situation from a high school commer- 
cial department where emphasis has 
been on typewriting as a manipula- 
tive skill. The teacher may have en- 
tered the position from the principal’s 
office or the dean’s office and may 
even lack the educational background 
of the usual graduate of a school of 
education or a teachers’ college. Such 
a teacher may lack the background 
necessary to develop typewriting as 
a subject worthy of inclusion in an 
institution of higher learning. If 
typewriting is to be put on a col- 
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and 


Estelle Popham 


Meredith College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


legiate level, the teacher must be of 
collegiate caliber. 

Recommendation. That the teacher 
of collegiate typewriting be a master 
teacher, who 

a. possesses a background of gen- 


eral education — sufficient — to 
enable him to take his place 
among other teachers of col- 


legiate subjects. 

b. understands the psychology of 
developing a skill and the place 
of a skill subject in a college 
curriculum. 

c. is thoroughly grounded in the 
history and development of the 
typewriter and typewriting; is 
informed as to the merits of the 
various makes of typewriters. 

d. is thoroughly informed as _ to 
the best styles for presenting 
all types of printed materials. 

3. Conclusion. College typewriting 
textbooks differ little from business 
school or high school texts. 

Authors of typewriting textbooks 
seem to have subscribed to the theory 
that typewriting is typewriting at 
whatever level it may be taught and 
have developed materials that empha- 
size skill development and business 
forms, 

Recommendation, That, on the col- 
legiate level, typewriting textbooks 
be supplemented or new texts be de- 
veloped. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

as to Aims 

1. Conclusion. College students 
elect a course in typewriting for a 
greater variety of reasons than do 
students at other levels of learning. 

College typewriting students are 
generally of the three following 
types: (1) those who want to use 
typewriting as a personal tool, (2) 
those who want to use it as a tool in 
a profession—for example, jour- 
nalism, and (3) those who want to 
use it as a vocational tool—for ex- 
ample, those preparing for secretarial 
positions where the skill is directly 
related to employment. 


Recommendations. That the aims 
of typewriting taught at the col- 
legiate level should go beyond those 
of typewriting taught at other levels 
of learning. 

That these aims should be thought 
of in terms of the aims of higher 
education in general. 

2. Conclusion. Machine manipula- 
tive proficiency is not the only goal 
of typewriting taught on the collegiate 
level. 

The aims of higher education as a 
whole preclude the teaching of type- 
writing on the collegiate level with a 
maximum of attention to the develop- 
ment of a high manipulative power. 
The college student should be in- 
formed, not merely trained. It must 
be recognized that the typewriter is a 
tool that facilitates self-expression 
and is used other than as an instru- 
ment of business. College students 
are not likely to be satisfied with posi- 
tions that involve mere machine pro- 
ficiency. 

Recommendation. That instructors 
of collegiate typewriting courses do 
not sacrifice subject matter to the de- 
velopment of manipulative speed. 

3. Conclusion. There is an area of 
information related to typewriting 
and to typewriting materials that can 
help to upgrade the materials used 
in teaching typewriting, but which 
is not recognized by most teachers 
of typewriting. 

Typewriting is a method of writ- 
ing. It has been used as the basis 
of interesting experiments in thera- 
peutics and in teaching youngsters to 
read and write. There are certain 
principles of writing, placement, ar- 
rangement, structure, and expression 
native to typewritten materials and 
as important to the college typewrit- 
ing student as are the rules of gram- 
mar. Typewriting formats are varied 
but if properly understood and ap- 
plied can enhance the presentation 
of the subject matter at hand. 

Recommendations. That the range 
of the subject matter of collegiate- 
level typewriting be broadened to in- 
clude the history and development of 
typewriting. 

That students be made familiar 
with principles for preparing printed 
materials as set forth in such style 
manuals as A Manual of Style, The 
University of Chicago Press, and 
Style Manual, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

That collegiate-level typewriting be 
taught on the basis of the best usages 
for manuscript, report, statistical 
table, and letter writing. 
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That students be taught to type 
materials critically, with the thought 
ever present that even materials pre- 
sented in the text can be improved. 

That students be taught how the 
layout of a typewritten page may 
complement the context. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
as to Methods 

1. Conclusion. Typewriting must 

be taught. 

How often have you seen a teacher 
of typewriting sitting at her desk cor- 
recting papers while students copy 
exercises or take timed writings? 
How many typewriting teachers do 
you know who teach another class at 
the same time that they “look in” on 
the typewriting class? In no other 
subject that requires drill (labora- 
tory work) does a teacher feel so 


free to disassociate himself from a 
class while it is in progress. Such 


subjects as math., chemistry, and ac- 
counting also require laboratory work 
but they are not taught in_ this 
manner. 

Recommendations. That teachers 
of typewriting plan, organize, and 
present materials, and stimulate dis- 
cussion and thinking about type- 
written materials. 

That a typewriting teacher should 
not use class time to do clerical work, 
but should be on his feet, alert to the 
needs of the students, thus stimulat- 
ing interest and helping to develop an 
appreciation of the value of typewrit- 
ing. 

2. Conclusion. Acquiring knowl- 
edge and developing a skill are dif- 
ferent phases of the learning process, 
and they differ in the manner in 
which they are presented and ac- 
quired. 

The educational level of college 
typewriting students, together with 
their desire to accomplish certain 
definite results, makes them inter- 
ested in the techniques and proce- 
dures designed to help them achieve 
goals. They are more likely to appre- 
ciate the drill that is requisite to de- 
veloping a skill if they understand 
how skill learning differs from other 
tvpes of learning. 

Recommendations. That early in 
the course, the college typewriting 
student be given an understanding of 
skill learning. 

That he be made to realize that 
learning to typewrite is a combina- 
tion of acquiring a manipulative skill 
and acquiring knowledge in a subject 
matter area. 

That he be made to realize the 
function of drill in this process. 


3. Conclusion. College students 
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have a greater maturity and a wider 
range of intellectual experience and 
interests, as well as a keener ability 
to comprehend, than do the majority 
of students at the lower educational 
levels. 

The above is especially true of 
students enrolled in collegiate insti- 
tutions where vocational and _ skill 
subjects are not elected until the 
junior or senior years. 

Recommendation. Materials and 
methods should be developed that will 
challenge the best efforts of the stu- 
dent and hold his interest as he de- 
velops manipulative skill. 

+. Conclusion. College courses in 
typewriting should be accelerated. 

In college, it is customary to cover, 
in one semester, what might be 
covered in two at the secondary 
level; examples, algebra, accounting, 
chemistry. College courses require a 
minimum of two hours of outside 
preparation for each class hour. The 
lecture method is still the accepted 
form for teaching collegiate subjects. 
In order to earn a degree, most col- 
leges require that a student maintain 
a “C” average grade. 

Recommendation. That a_ collegi- 
ate-level typewriting course include 
materials that are ordinarily covered 
in two courses at the secondary level. 

5. Conclusion. Typewriting courses 
often emphasize business letters and 
forms to the exclusion of composi- 
tion at the typewriter, personal let- 
ters, term papers, and other materials 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
By Lorraine Gauthier 
Holy Rosary High School 
Rochester, New Hampshire 


This well-constructed portrait was first 
drawn lightly in pencil and then typed 
over. Glasses, always hard to make on the 
typewriter, were effectively constructed by 
means of a series of periods struck closely 
together. Other keys used were M, @, 
hyphen, underscore, and apostrophe. Shad- 
ing was obtained by variety in intensity of 
touch and by striking over. 

This is one of the entries submitted in 
the Eighth Annual Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the contest 
of this 


International 


will be printed in later issues 


magazine. 


not necessarily used in business ‘ut 
used by those who elect college ty pe- 
writing. 

The typewriter is a general wring 
instrument that facilitates self-expr.s- 
sion. To emphasize business let\crs 
and forms, unless students are j re- 
paring only for positions as business 
typists, is to imply that the type- 
writer is primarily an instrument ‘or 
business. 

Recommendations. That stud ats 
in collegiate typewriting courses 
should be given exercises that involve 
direct composition at the typewriter. 

That the scope of material covered 
should be broadened to include 
terials not necessarily used in busi- 
ness. 

6. Conclusion. Developing skill in 
typewriting through the materials out- 
lined in these articels is less arduoi 
and more rapid than is common 
supposed. 

This conclusion is substantiated by 
the class records of the writers. They 
have been using materials and meth- 
ods in teaching collegiate typewrit- 
ing that tend to be commensurate 
with those used by college instructors 
as a whole, yet skill development has 
been on a par with the standards gen- 
erally achieved by _ typewriting 
teachers. 

Recommendation. That instructors 
of collegiate typewriting courses up- 
grade the type of instructional ma- 
terials they use and place more em- 
phasis on the context. 
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Corporation 


Accounting 


in Economics 


by Sidney |. Simon 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


HILIE many instructors of eco- 

nomics have long realized the 
value of the study of statistics to a 
proper understanding of their sub- 
ject, the more far-sighted of them 
today are also recognizing the equal 
worth to their students of a basic 
course in accounting. For it cannot 
be denied that the concepts of ac- 
counting are closely tied in with 
many of our present economic prob- 
lems, and that some familiarity at 
least with fundamental bookkeeping 
principles is a pre-requisite to him 
who would attempt to grapple with 
these problems. As the average col- 
lege freshman, however, takes his ac- 
counting courses, if any, after, or at 
the very earliest, co-incidental with 
his first year of economics, the in- 
structor of the elementary principles 
of this latter subject is thus faced 
with the difficulty of indoctrinating 
his students in bookkeeping funda- 
mentals. 


Correlation Needed 

Perhaps nowhere is this problem 
more noticeable than in the field of 
corporate structure and corporation 
finance. How can a student under- 
stand such terms as book value, par 
value, surplus, watered stock, over- 
capitalization, amortization, stock 
dividends, and other concepts neces- 
sary to the study of the modern large 
business organization, without a fair- 
ly clear picture of corporate account- 
ing? The writer, who is presently 
teaching elementary courses in both 
economics and accounting, has devel- 
oped a one-hour lecture, based on a 
modified balance sheet approach, 
which he has used quite successfully 
in giving his embryo economists a 
foundation in corporation bookkeep- 
ing. He presents here an enlarged 
outline of that lecture, as a suggested 
aid to others who are meeting the 
same difficulty. 

The lecture begins with an intro- 
duction to the topic for discussion. 
The students are reminded that they 
took up at the last previous session 
the various types of securities a cor- 
poration uses to obtain the funds it 
needs With which to operate. They 
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are told that we are now going to 
make a study of how these transac- 
tions are reflected on the corpora- 
tion’s books of account, so that we 
can better understand the concepts 
of capital stock, surplus, dividends, 
and the like. 

When we first studied elementary 
definitions, early in the semester, we 
saw the accountant’s meanings for 
capital and profit, and how they dif- 
fered from those of the economist 
for these same terms. The ac- 
countant arrives at the net worth 
or capital of a business by means 
of a statement known as the “Bal- 
ance Sheet,” upon which he lists the 
various things the business owns at 
a certain date, called its 
subtracts from them the things it 
owes at that date, known as _ its 
“liabilities,” and arrives at the net 
worth or capital of the business. The 
net profit for a period of time is com- 
puted on another statement, called 
the “Profit and Loss Statement,” 
which lists the various incomes for 
the period, subtracts from that the 
various expenses during that time, 
and arrives at the profit or gain the 
business made. 


“assets,” 


Illustrations are Needed 

As an illustration, we will place 
upon the blackboard the statements 
of the business of a corner newsboy 
for one day. Let us say that he starts 
out the day with $10 in cash, $7 of 
which he owes to his father, who 
loaned it to him, and $3 of which is 
his own. His business condition 
could be shown on a statement in this 
fashion: 

John Newsboy 


Balance Sheet 


A. M. 


Assets (Cash) $10 
—Liabilities (Father) 


Capital 


lle] 
w ~~ 


He spends the day selling the news- 
papers he has bought, and that night 
just before going home, after selling 
all his papers, he again examines his 
financial condition. He now finds 
that he has $12.50 in cash, so that 


a balance sheet drawn up at this time 
would look like this: 


John Newsboy 
Balance Sheet 


6 P.M. 
Assets (Cash) $12.50 
—Liabilities (Father 7.00 
Capital $ 5.50 
B . “ ars I . , I P k: 2 
»y comparing the two Dalance 


sheets, he can see that he has made 
a profit for the day of $2.50, as he 
is now worth that much more than 
he was in the morning. To find out 
how it came about that he made just 
that amount of profit, he would have 
to make up a statement which would 
appear like this: 
John Newsboy 


Statement of Profit and Loss 
For the Period from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M 


Sales of Newspapers $5.00 
—Cost of Newspapers Sold 2.00 
Gross Profit 3.00 
Expenses: 
Carfare $ .10 
Lunch 40 
Total Expenses 50 
Net Profit $2.50 


It is these two statements, usually 
in much more complex and expand- 
ed form, that a business uses to find 
its net worth and to see how any 
profits or losses were arrived at. 
Since it can be seen, however, that the 
profit and loss statement merely ex- 
plains how the increase or decrease 
in net worth or capital between two 
balance sheets came about, for our 
simple . purposes we can _ follow 
through the transactions of a cor- 
poration by merely using a balance 
sheet and changing it to reflect the 
difference in amounts caused by these 
transactions as they take place. 

The equation, assets minus liabili- 
ties equals capital, may be expressed 
as an algebraic formula, A — L 
C. And you will recall from a study 
of algebra, that this formula may thus 
be also expressed in the following 
form without in any way changing 
its significance: A L. plus C. As 
it will be more convenient to us that 
way, we will henceforth use this 
fundamental accounting equation in 
the latter form, for in that manner, 
we will have on the left side of the 
equals sign what the corporation 
owns, and on the right side of the 
equals sign, who owns it (if we can 
be excused for looking upon the 
firm’s creditors as a part owner of 
the business, not a correct legal con- 
cept, but it is helpful here). 

Let us study the effect on the cor- 
poration’s records of the following 
hypothetical transactions : 

Feb. 1. The Acme Corporation is 
formed and sells 1,000 shares of its 
capital stock at the par value, the 
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arbitrary value it has chosen for each 
share, of $100, so that it obtains 
$100,000 in cash, and the total of its 
assets is now owned by its capital 
stockholders. The balance sheet of 
the business at this time would be: 


Acme Corporation 
Balance Sheet 
February |, 1946 


Liabilities 

















Assets. 
None 
Cash $100,000 Capital 
Cap. Stock $100,000 
$100,000 $100,000 
Feb. 2. It purchases a factory for 


$60,000 cash and merchandise for 
$30,000 cash. In recording this, the 
blackboard figures of the above bal- 
ance sheet may be merely erased and 
corrected, so that the balance sheet 
now appears like this: 

Acme Corporation 


Balance Sheet 
February 2, 1946 


Assets Liabilities 














Cash $10,000 None 

Factory 60,000 Capital 

Mdse. 30,000 Cap. Stock $100,000 
$100,000 $100,000 

Feb. 3. The corporation _ sells 


$20,000 worth of merchandise for 
$35,000, which amount is due from 
customers, but not yet paid. (The 
assets side of the balance sheet is 
changed first, so that the problem 
of the fact that the liabilities and 
capital side does not balance with the 
assets side will come to the students’ 
attention. They are thus able to see 
that the extra $15,000 represents 
profit, and that it cannot be added 
to the capital stock, as the par value, 
set arbitrarily at $100 per share, has 
not been changed. It will then be 
added to the capital in the form of 
undivided profits, or as it is called 
by most corporations, surplus. The 
point is further emphasized, as illus- 
trated herein, that profits do not al- 
ways result in an increase in cash, a 
possibility not always realized by 
students). The balance sheet at this 
time is as follows: 
Acme Corporation 


Balance Sheet 
February 3, 1946 


Liabilities 


Cash $10,000 None 

Factory 60,000 Capital 

Mdse. 10,000 Cap. Stock $100,000 

Due from Cust. 35,000 Surplus $15,000 
* $115,000 $115,000 








Feb. 4. The corporation sells a bond 
issue for $50,000 cash, out of which 
it adds a $40,000 extension to its 
factory and buys $10,000 more mer- 
chandise. (By this time, the students 
are able to come to the blackboard 
and make the corrections necessary 
to bring the balance sheet up to date. ) 


Feb. 5. The corporation sells mer- 
chandise, for which it had paid $14,- 
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and receives 
for the latter 


000, for $27,000, 
promissory notes 
amount in payment. Here again the 
students correct the balance sheet 
on the blackboard, so that it now ap- 
pears like this: 

Acme Corporation 


Balance Sheet 
February 5, 1946 


Liabilities 











Assets 
Cash $10, Owing on Bonds 
Factory 100,000 $50,000 
Mdse. 6,000 Capital 
Due from Cust.. 35,000 Cap. Stock 100,000 
Due on Notes 27,000 Surplus 28,000 
$178,000 $178,000 














Feb. 6. The directors feel that the 
corporation is now in a position to 
pay a dividend. They decide to dis- 
tribute $12,000 of the surplus to the 
stockholders, and to keep the remain- 
ing $16,000 of the surplus available 
for possible future needs of the com- 
pany. How much is the dividend per 
share? Is the corporation in a po- 
sition to pay this dividend? The 
students thus see that while dividends 
can by law only be paid out of sur- 
plus, the dividends are actually paid 
out of assets, and this corporation 
will need more cash to pay the $12 
per share dividend the board of di- 
rectors has declared. 

Feb. 7. The corporation therefore 
discounts at the bank $10,000 of the 
notes it holds, and receives $9,900 in 
cash. The students again make the 
changes in the balance sheet, and cor- 
rect the surplus figure to show its re- 
duction by the $100 discount expense. 
The corporation then pays the $12,- 
000 dividend in cash, and the stu- 
dents correct the balance sheet ac- 
cordingly, so that it now appears as 
follows : 

Acme Corporation 


Balance Sheet 
February 7, 1946 








ssets Liabilities 
Cash $7,900 Owing on Bonds 
Factory 100,000 $50,000 
Mdse. 6,000 Capital 
Due from Cust. 35,000 Cap. Stock 100,000 
Due on Notes 17,000 Surplus 15,900 
$165,900 $165,900 











The above is the last balance sheet 
necessary, as by this time the students 
are quite familiar with the funda- 
mental equation and its application to 
successive balance sheets. Now, the 
student is shown the comparison be- 
tween the par value, book value, cap- 
italized value and market value of a 
share of stock. He sees, of course, 
that the par value has remained at 
$100. The book value is introduced 
to him as the corporation’s assets 
minus its liabilities divided by the 
number of shares of stock, so that 
he can compute the book value at this 
time of $115.90 per share. Next he 
is taught the concept of the capi- 
talized value. In view of the fact 


that this stuck has paid a dividend 
of $12 per share, then if oney 
were earning at that time 6 pe: cent 
on the money markets, each share has 
a capitalized value of $12 diviced by 
6 per cent, or $200. The class is 
then asked which one of thes fig- 
ures, par value of $100, book value 
of $115.90 or capitalized value of 
$200, represents the market \alue, 
and the discussion brings ovt the 
various other factors that might af- 
fect the figure at which the stock 
would sell on the market. 

The next step is to ask th: stu- 
dents whether, if the customers paid 
in full what they owed, and the notes 
were all paid, so that the firm had 
nearly $60,000 in cash on hand, the 
board of directors would be justified 
in declaring a $30,000 dividend. Here 
they realize the opposite of the point 
previously brought out, in that al- 
though there may be plenty of cash, 
a dividend cannot be declared which 
would impair the capital stock figure, 
but that it can only be declared if 
the surplus is great enough. 

Returning to the balance sheet as 
it appears above, the point is then 
raised whether, even though the cor- 
poration lost $2,000 during the next 
year’s operations, the board of di- 
rectors could declare another divi- 
dend of $12 per share, and the stu- 
dents see that they could, as they 
would still have sufficient surplus. 
It is then only a step further to 
show them how a stock dividend 
could be declared instead of a cash 
dividend. By having the class com- 
pute the book value per share after 
the stock dividend has been issued 
and reflected on the balance sheet, 
the student understands the fact that 
a stock dividend does not change the 
book value of the complete holdings 
of the individual stockholder. 


Don't Forget to Review 


With a summary of what has been 
brought out during the lesson, the lec- 
ture is brought to an end. Saved 
for a future hour are demonstrations 
of depreciation, watered stock, bond 
amortization, and other more compli- 
cated problems of a similar nature, 
but once the class has mastered the 
balance sheet approach to the situa- 
tion, the explanation of these con- 
cepts is not too difficult. 

Thus, by this one-hour lecture on 
simple corporate accounting, and by 
future references to it as more in- 
volved principles of corporation f- 
nance are discussed, the writer has 
been quite successful in the results 
he has obtained in aiding his elemen- 
tary economics students to a better 
understanding of the entire subject. 
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Aptitude Testing in Shorthand 


HE data for this study were se- 

cured by Frances French, commer- 
cial teacher in the Port Huron 
(Michigan) High School. The pur- 
pose of the study was to determine 
(1) the relationship between the 
scores made by 75 beginning short- 
hand students on the Turse Short- 
hand Aptitude Test’ and the scores 
made on the E. R. C. Stenographic 
Aptitude Test? when correlated with 
each other, (2) to determine to what 
extent these two aptitude test scores 
correlated with intelligence quotients 
as measured by the Henmon-Nelson 
Tests of Mental Ability,* (3) to de- 
termine the relationship between the 
scores made on the Turse and the 
E. R. C. tests and the scores made 
on achievement tests in shorthand 
at the end of two years of training, 
and (4) to determine the relation- 
ship between intelligence quotients 
and achievement in shorthand. 

Both the Turse and the E. R. C. 
shorthand aptitude tests were given 
to a group of 75 beginning short- 
hand students at the Port Huron 
High School in the fall of 1944. 
The scores made on the two aptitude 
tests were correlated and a_ coeffi- 
cient of correlation of +.79 was re- 
ceived. 

Aptitude and Intelligence 


The scores made on each of the 
two aptitude tests were then cor- 
related with the intelligence quo- 
tients of the 75 pupils with the fol- 
lowing results: Turse and I. Q.’s, 
Tee; ©. EC. one £ O's, +S. 

The third step in this study was 
to correlate separately the scores 
made on the two aptitude tests 
(Turse and FE. R. C.) with two 
achievement tests in shorthand at the 
end of the second year of shorthand 
training. The first of these two 
achievement tests was the Gregg 5- 
minute dictation test at speeds of 
100, 120, and 140 words a minute. 
Only 41 pupils out of the 75 who 
began the study of shorthand com- 
pleted the two years of shorthand 
training; therefore, only 41 cases are 
involved in the third and fourth 
steps. 

Of the 41 pupils, 17 had scores 
only on the 100-words a minute dic- 
tation test; 21 pupils on the 120- 
word test; and 3 pupils on the 140- 
word test. All pupils were given 


1Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, World Book 
Company, 1940, Chicago. 

2E. R. C. Stenographic Aptitude Test, Science 
Research Associates, 1944, Chicago. 

3The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932, Chicago. 
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by Russell J. Hosler 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


the 100-word a minute test first and 
those passing with a 97 per cent ac- 
curacy or higher were permitted to 
take the 120; those passing the 120 
(only three) with a 97 per cent ac- 
curacy were given the 140-word test. 
The scores made on these dictation 
tests were then correlated with the 
scores made on the Turse test and 
then with the scores made on the 
E. R. C. test and the following co- 
efficients of correlation were re- 
ceived: Turse scores and 5-minute 
Gregg Dictation scores, +.65; E. R. 
C. scores and dictation test scores, 


+.63. 
Achievement and Aptitude 


A series of transcription tests 
were then given the 41 second-year 
shorthand pupils. These tests were 
graded on a point basis with maila- 
bility as the standard. The follow- 
ing factors were considered in evalu- 
ating the transcripts: application of 
grammar, punctuation and _ spelling, 
the general appearance of the letter 
—erasures and placement, and the 
ability of the student to take the 
shorthand dictation at a set rate. The 
scores from the transcription tests 
were then correlated with the Turse 


scores and with the E. R. C. scores 
with the following results: Turse 


and transcription test scores, +.63; 
KE. R. C. and transcription test scores, 
+ WP. 

As a final step, the intelligence 
quotients of the 41 pupils finishing 
advanced shorthand were correlated 
with the scores made on the 5-minute 
Gregg dictation tests and an r of 
+.50 was secured. 

In summary the following conclu- 
sions may be stated regarding the 
results of this study. In evaluating 
these conclusions, it should be kept 
in mind that the number of cases 
in this study (75 beginning pupils 
and 41 who completed the two years 
of shorthand) are too few for the 
results to be highly conclusive or 
significant. However, it is felt that 
the results attained are indicative of 
what might be found in a more ex- 
tensive study of these factors. 

1. The correlation coefficient be- 
tween the Turse Shorthand Aptitude 
Test and the E. R. C. Stenographic 
Aptitude Test (r = +.79) denotes 
a fairly high degree of relationship 
between these two aptitude tests. 

2. The correlation between the 


Turse test scores and the 1]. Q.’s and 
between E. R. C. scores and I. Q.’s 
gave almost identical results—the 
former gave an r of +.64 and the 
latter an r of +.65. While both of 
the aptitude tests showed a marked 
relationship with the intelligence 
quotients, the correlation coefficient 
is sufficiently low to indicate that the 
aptitude tests apparently measure 
different factors than did the intel- 
ligence test. 

3. The relationship between scores 
made on the 5-minute Gregg dicta- 
tion tests at the end of two years 
of shorthand training and those made 
on the Turse shorthand aptitude 
test and the E. R. C. aptitude test 
were practically the same—the first 
gave an r of +.65 and the latter an 
r of +.63. Likewise, the correlation 
between the Turse and E. R. C. test 
scores with the scores made on the 
letter transcription test, graded on 
the basis of mailability as the stand- 
ard, gave an r of +.63 for the Turse 
test and an r of + .59 for the E.R.C. 
test scores. Thus, it may be as- 
sumed from the results of these cor- 
relations that there is little difference 
between the Turse and the FE. R. C. 
tests in predicting shorthand success. 


These coefficients of correlation 
(from +.59 to +.65) are sufficiently 
high to indicate that there is a 


marked relationship between the ap- 
titude tests and shorthand achieve- 
ment as determined in this study. 
4. The relationship between intel- 
ligence quotients and achievement in 
shorthand (tr +.50) as measured 
by the Gregg dictation tests is con- 
siderably less than that secured be- 
tween the aptitude test scores and 
achievement in shorthand on these 
dictation tests. Thus, I. Q.’s are less 
reliable, as far as this study shows, 
in predicting shorthand success than 
either of the two aptitude tests used. 


Conclusion 


As a final conclusion, it can be 
stated that while both the Turse and 
the E. R. C. aptitude tests showed 
practically the same relationship to 
the factors considered in this study, 
the coefficients of correlation with 
achievement in shorthand (as meas- 
ured in this study) are not sufh- 
ciently high to be used as a sole 
determining instrument in predicting 
shorthand success. There is, how- 
ever, an indication of a marked re- 
lationship between success in short- 
hand and scores made on either or 
both of the Turse and the E. R. C. 
shorthand aptitude tests. 
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COMMENTS ON 


STREAMLINED TEACHING OF SHORTHAND 


A considerable number of letters were 
received from readers about Ralph W. 
Wilkins’ article on Streamlined Shorthand 
which appeared in the December, 1946 
issue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINEss Epu- 
CATION. 
these letters 


Here are excerpts from some of 
which will interest readers: 
MARGARET SOMERVILLE 
KINMAN BusINess UNIVERSITY, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Just as the first airplane and the first 


with the 
uninformed, so 


electric light met ridicule and 
opposition of the 
new development in shorthand meets with 


opposition from those who are unwilling 


every 


to accept changes. 

However, we, as instructors, must rea- 
lize that progress is never at a standstill, 
and that there have always been progres- 
sive-minded people looking for short cuts 
and improvements on old methods of doing 
things. 

Shorthand is no exception. In the past 
few years many new systems have been 
brought out—some of them offering many 
advantages to both the student and the 
instructor because of the time saved in the 
beginning, manual instruction. 

We have long recognized the need for 
a streamlined shorthand which would allow 
more time for the study of transcription, 
letter setups, punctuation, spelling, and al- 
lied business Since employers 
keep asking first for accuracy, we must 
strive to give our students confidence in 


subjects. 


their ability to meet “on the job” stand- 
We can this only by 
concentrating on those weaknesses which 


ards. accomplish 


we all recognize. ... 


WINIFRED WEATHERMAN 
Tuntor CoLtvece, KANSAS Crtry, Missourt 


I agree with Mr. Wilkins that “it is now 
possible to produce a satisfactory stenog- 
rapher in one year instead of two.” Since 
it is possible, I believe it is the duty of 
every professionally minded teacher of 
shorthand to find the easiest and 
ways of accomplishing it, for we all need 


surest 


as much time as can be had for giving 
our students more work both in general 
and in business fields. 

.. . My present class began shorthand 
in September, 1946 and have five fifty-five 
minute periods a week. All students 
studying this course are carrying a regular 
college program. In tests given on Jan- 
uary 20, 1947, based on simple but new and 
ungraded letters, 81 per cent of the class 
wrote mailable transcripts from dictation 
at 60 words a minute, and 63 per cent of 
the class, from dictation at 70 words a 
minute. The length of the dictation period 
was five minutes for each take. 

I believe that maximum confidence and 
facility in writing, and combined speed and 
accuracy in transcription come through the 
use of a system that teaches students how 
to apply the principles to any word they 
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may hear, be it general or technical, of 
high frequency or seldom used, rather 
than from limiting the teaching to 3,000 
or even to 5,000—words, and leaving the 
student to “ad lib” on the rest of the dic- 
tation. 


J. SAMUEL COHEN 
New York, N. Y. 


Ralph Wilkins is right. You don’t need 
a completely new system to make it easier 
to learn shorthand. Which system is the 
best? It’s like a language—which is better 
Spanish or French—it depends on where 
you were brought up as to which you like 
the better. We don’t make a_ foreigner 
learn all 400,000 words in the 


language when he comes to a New York 


English 


City evening school. . . 

We are satisfied if he can read what is 
under the pictures in the Daily News. 
Why teach a shorthand system as if all 
those who learn it are going to take dicta- 
tion at 250 words a minute? Not one in a 
thousand does. Cut out the advanced stuff 
We've been 
doing that for years in teaching English 


and make it easier to learn. 
tc immigrants. 


Portia C. WEEKS 
RACINE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


The first concern of this school is serv- 
ice to the individual. Thus, when persons 
come to us who have studied a_particu- 
lar system of shorthand, they are given 
a refresher course in their system. 

Miracles do happen, fortunately, or this 
business of teaching would be very dull. 
I could mention quite a number achieved 
through different And yet, in 
each case, if a fair comparison were made 


systems. 


as to quality, quantity and time element, 
the streamlined system would surpass each 
time. 

I have in mind my last “miracle” who is 
now employed as seretary-assistant to the 
president of a large wholesale house in 
Kansas. He attained this position after 
passing standard 5-minute tests, (published 
by an older system) with 96 per cent ac- 
curacy at 140 wpm upon the completion of 
105 hours of instruction in a streamlined 
system. ... 

These “miracle” students are few and 
far between and it is with the average 
student we should concern ourselves. The 
“miracle” will “break through” any system. 

Granted that the basic business vocabu- 
lary is composed of 3000 words, I agree 
that the student should be drilled on them 
until they “write themselves.” This is all 
the more reason for a standard writing 
pattern—Can one learn the 3000 business 
words to “super-automatization” through 
memorization as quickly as can be done 
through a standard writing pattern? 

As for streamlining longer words, an 
inventive mind will not always write an 
abbreviation the same way—is that neces- 


sary as long as it can be read back cor- 
rectly? I ‘disagree that anyone need |now 
only the 3000-word list and “ad lib” or 
write the rest in longhand. I con-ider 
such a person a poorly-trained specimen, 
Why have poor specimens when good «nes 
can be had in the same length of time with 


a new system? Why sacrifice the stu- 
dent? 
If, as some claim, the writing of s/ort- 


hand is an art and it is only necessary for 
the stenographer to know the art, how is 
this art to be acquired without any scicrce 
If the learning process is a matter of trac- 
ing a pattern mentally, then how 
quicker and easier can a_ student ‘race 
upon sound, with a clear mental picture 
built upon a standard writing pattern rath- 
er than have to rely upon memory or in- 
consistencies ! 


GERTRUDE F, WRIGHT 
Hicu Scuoor, SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Ralph Wilkins in his article 
“Streamlined Shorthand” in the December 
issue of The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation challenges all teachers of traditional 
systems of shorthand to achieve the re- 
sults that the “shiniest of the new systems 
produce.” 

I should like to raise these questions: 
Ts a traditional system sacred? or are the 
teachers of a traditional system lazy? 
School people are continually adopting new 
books for various subjects. Is there any- 
thing wrong in changing to a new short- 
hand system which gets good results in 
less time and with less effort than a tra- 
dtional system takes? If the old system is 
cluttered with rules and exceptions and 
no rules in other cases and the teacher 
says, “just do it this way”; or if rules are 
not presented and instead there has to be 
memorization of 500 or 2500 or 5000 
words—memorization which is soon gone 
if not coupled with understanding; < 
over against this is a new system whi 
is so very logical and simple that all stu- 
dents can master it in a short time there- 
by allowing time for other essential train- 










ing, why not change? 


Octavia Host 
Tue Bronx, New York 


With just a little practice anyone can 
take dictation at 75 words a minute with 
regular longhand. With a planned sim- 
plified longhand one can get up to 100 and 
maybe a bit more. But how about the 
thousands who want to take civil service 
exams in New York City? In order t 
get a decent salary you've got to take it 


at 175 words a minute. Never mind what 
vou do on the job; you have got to pass 
the test to get the job. 

“Look before vou leap”—scores of short- 
hand systems are invented every year, and 
each author thinks his is best—naturally 
everybody should love his own baby! But 
do these systems give the speed needed to 
pass a civil service examination? 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION AUTHOR INDEX, 1946, PART II 
Part I of this Index appeared in the April Issue 
Compiled by M. Herbert Freeman and Louis C. Nanassy 


State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 





This index sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon complements the subject matter listing 
given in The 1946 Business Education Index published by the Business Education 
World. These indices are a guide to articles, yearbooks, research studies, and 
other current literature in business education. 





RICHERT, G. Henry and Humphrey, 
Clyde W. 

How to select, organize and manage small 
business. Instructor's Manual. Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Division, Business Edu- 


cation Service, Washington, 25, D. C., 
Misc. 3200, 46 
Retailing as a career. Gregg, 1946. 24 


b,;. 20 scents 
ROBERTS, Donald R. 
Business interests of 
business classes. Bal 
Sep °46 
ROBINSON, Lucile 
Work of Texas court reporter. 
30: 40-1 Mar 46 
ROBINSON, O. Preston 
See Haas, Kenneth Brooks jt auth 
RODRIGUEZ, Tomas 
Takigrapyang Gregg sa Wikang Tagalog. 
Gregg 1946. 55 p., $1 
ROGERS, Charles M. 
Overview of present status and need for 
vocational education. Tex Outl 30: 10- 
13 Mar '46 
ROMAGNA, J. 
About reporting at White House. 
W 48: 505-07 June '46 
ROSENBERG, R. Robert 
Business mathematics, principles and_prac- 
tice. Third edition. Gregg, 1946. 568 p., 
$1.84 
An examination in business law. 
Ed 21: 18-20 June °46 
State and federal civil service arithmetic 
examination problems. Bus Ed World 
26: 257-9 Jan '46 
What shall we teach 
metic? Bus Ed World 26: 
"46; 431-32 Apr '46; 490-91 
74-6 Oct ’46; 220-2 Dec ’46 
ROUNTREE, Richard J. 
History of stencil duplicating. 
Yearbook CEA 175-77 °45 
ROWE, John L. 
Methodology in typewriting speed build- 
ing. J Bus Ed 22: 19-20 Oct 46 
Motivation devices in typewriting. 
Ed 22: 11-12 Nov '46 
RUDE, Willard 
First day with class 
shorthand Bus Ed 
Nov °46 
RUDY, S. Gordon 
Report on cooperative business education 
in York, Pennsylvania. Director of 
Business Education. Distributive Occu- 
pational Training and Office Occupa- 
tional Training. June 26, 1946 to Co- 
operative Business Education Advisory 
Committee 
RULFSRUD, Erling N. 
Dictate sympathetically—it pays! Bus Ed 


small 
14-15 


students in 
Sheet 28: 


Tex Outl 


Gregg 


J Bus 


in business arith- 
368-9 Mar 
May °46; 


Fifteenth 


J Bus 


of beginners in 
World 27: 151-2 


World 27: 21 Sep '46 
RUNGE, William B. 
Adult training in field of distribution. 
News Letter NMHU 7: 12-13 Mar '46 
Cooperative part-time retail sales train- 


ing. News Letter NMHU 7: 13-15 Jan 


46 


MAY, 1947 


News 


Distributive educational program. 
Letter NMHU 7: 17-19 May °46 


Need for distributive education in New 
Mexico. News Letter NMHU 8: 16-17 
Sep "46 

Pre-employment for Xmas extras. News 


Letter NMHU 7: 15-17 Feb "46 
RUTAN, Edward J. 
Word study in business education. J. Bus 
Ed 21: 29-30 Mar '46 
RYAN, Heber H. 
Post-war plans for 
Bus Ed Observer 17: 
RYAN, John D. 
Comparison of two educational systems. 
Bal Sheet 27: 372-77 May °46 
SALITAN, Ella S. 
Stenography I lesson. plan. 
book CEA 230-33 °45 
SANDERS, Thomas H. 
Review of reviews of accounting progress. 
J Accy 81: 9-26 Jan 46 
SAPHIER, Conrad J. 
Business education in transition. 1942- 
1943 Fifteenth Yearbook CEA 6-10 °45 
SATLOW, I. David 
See Raskin, Irving jt 
SAWYER, N. Mae 
Soundex index for correspondence files. 
Bus Ed World 26: 390-1 Mar ‘46 
SCALLY, Rosa 
(ed) Business Education Observer 
SCHAUL, Martin W. 
Employment directory: tool for job-seeker. 
Occupations. 24: 389-91 Apr '46 
SCHEUERMAN, Erma 
Study of effects of part-time employment 
achievement of “‘co- 


secondary education. 
10-11 Feb °46 


Fifteenth Year- 


auth 


upon a_ scholastic 

operative” students in Central High 

School, Sioux City, Iowa. University of 

Iowa. M.A., 1945, Thesis 
SCHNITZER, J. G. 


See Hahn. Edwin jt auth 
SCHOPMEYER, Mildred 


Types of guidance for business students. 


University of Cincinnati, M.Ed., 1945, 
Thesis 
SCHWAM\M, Gustave 
Humor and teaching. J Bus Ed 21: 21-2 
Mar °46 
SCOTT, Ida F. 
“Secretarial highwav’ School paper as 
class project. J Bus Ed 21: 28, 30 


Mar °46 
SCOTT, Louise H. 
(Assoc. ed) The 
Teacher 
SCOTT, Raymond H. 
Acquiring best things. 
14-15 Spring °46 
SEALE, Gladys Huber 
Office procedures through _ secretarial 
training Amer Bus Ed 3: 20-5 Oct ’46 
SEAY, Paul H. 
Business-machines exhibit. Bus 
27: 200-01 Dec. '46 
Improved — vocational 
Amer a Ed 11: 26 
SELBY, P. O. 
Civil air 
Bal Sheet 27: 


Thomas Shorthand 


Thomas Sh Teacher 


Ed World 


business _ training. 
7-69 May 46 


regulations are business law. 


228-9, 262 Feb °46 


Measurement of accuracy in typewriting. 
J Bus Ed 21: 23 Apr ‘46 

Observation and opinion. Small things 
count too. Editorial. J Bus Ed 21: 7 
Jan °46 

Open all the doors. Nat Ed Assn J 35: 
574 Dec ’46 


SEYMOUR, George 
Training to meet business dead line in 
office-practice classes. Bus Ed World 
27: 30-2 Sep "46 
See Shafer, Jane jt auth 
SHAFER, Jane, and Seymour, George 
Vocational information for prospective 
bookkeepers and accountants. (Also see 
Bookkeeping and Accounting.) Bus Ed 
World 26: 310-12 Feb 46 
SHARP, Dalas Lore 


Hunting the snow. 


Ww 
SHARPE, Madeline E. and Polishook, 
William M. 
Integrating —_ business 
j.b.t. J Bus Ed 21: 14, 
SHARTLE, Carroll 


See numbers Gregg 


arithmetic with 
18 May '46 


Occupational information. 339 pages, 
$4.65. Prentice-Hall, ’46 
SHAW, Walter F. 
Retail selling units in action. AVJ 21: 


10-12 Oct '46 
SHAWN, Myra 

My new job. Bus Ed 

Jan °46 
SHELDON, Edith A. 

Coordinating school activity records with 
bookkeeping. Bus Ed Observer 17: 18- 
i9 May °46 

SHERMAN, Marsdon A. 

Establishing standards through job evalua- 
tion. Bal Sheet 27: 276-8 Mar '46 

Job analysis for effective teaching. Bus 
Ed World 26: 373-5 Mar °46 

Students at Biarritz American University. 
T Bus Ed 21: 25 May °46 

SHERWOOD, George H. 

Office methods and operations. 

bers J Accy 
SHIELDS, H. G. 

Business teacher and economic education. 
Amer Bus Ed 3: 17-19 Oct °'46; Bal 
Sheet 28: 106-107, 116 Nov '46 

SHILLIDAY, E. P. 

Financial security for aged. Ohio Business 

Teacher 6: 25-6 Apr 46 
SHILT, Bernard A. 

Business law. in high school. 
12: 19-20 Sep °46 

Taking inventory. Editorial. 
7 Apr 46 

SHOTT, John H. 
Job study of high school graduates. PBEA 
News 10: 2 Mar °46 
SHOTWELL, H. D. 
See Brock, Irene, jt 
SIPOLIN, Olga L 
See Naughton. Marion N., it auth 
SISTER BERNADETTE MARIE 

Practice patterns for developing typing 

speed. Bus Ed World 27: 8406 Oct '46 
SISTER M. MARGUERITE 

Classroom theories vs. classroom practices. 
Bus Ed World 26: 532-34 June '46 

Pioneering in medical-secretary field. Gregg 
N L 224: 274 Jan '46 

SISTER M. Therese. 

Switchboards in your classroom. 

World 26: 480-83 May °46 
SIVELLS, L. M. 

Employers and employees help to strength- 
en high school commercial course. Tex 
Onutl 30: 20-1 Sep °46 

SKEELES, Arthur G. 

Are we too narrow and too modest? Ohio 

B T 6: 17, 32 Apr °46 
SKIMIN, Eleanor 

Correcting typewritten copy. Bus Ed 
World 26: 354-6 Mar ’46 

Glimpse of g.i. education. 
14-16 Jan °46 


World. 26: 264 


See num- 


J Bus Ed 
J Bus Ed 21: 


auth 


Bus Ed 
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BUSINESS 


How can business and schools cooperate? 
TS Bus Educ 48-59 Sep °46 
Job analysis and breakdown method of 
teaching typing problems—no. 1. 
Changing a ribbon Bus Ed World 26: 
237-39 Jan ‘46 
Keep your typewriter in tune! Bus Ed 
World 26: 297-300 Feb '46 
Typewriting job instruction — timetables. 
Bus Ed World 27: 72-73 Oct '46 
SKLAREW, Samuel 
Techniques of rapid shorthand writing 
applied to beginning shorthand. _ Fif- 
teenth Yearbook CEA 38-41 ’45 
SLATTERY, W. G. 
See Banks, M. jt auth 
SLAUGHTER, R. E. 
Wartime and postwar use of visual aids. 
Fifteenth Yearbook CEA 180-85 °45 
SLOAN, Louise J. 
Correlated pretranscription training by 
typing, shorthand, and English teachers. 
Bus Ed World 26: 540-42 June '46 
SMITH, Harold H. 
See Blanchard, Clyde I. jt auth 
See Reynolds, Helen jt auth 
SMITH, Harry D. 
Democracy applied 
commercial club. Bus 
379-80 Mar °46 
Student activities selling and advertising. 
Sch Activities 18: 119 Dec "46 
SMITH, Leo F. 
See Beckley, Donald K. jt auth 
See FEnterline, Clarence G. jt auth 
SMITH, E. 
Bibliotherapy for a resource unit on how 
to secure a position (mimeographed). 


to secondary school 
Ed World 26: 


pa 50c ‘46 The auth, W. Va. univ. 
Morgantown 

Distributive education in West Vir- 
ginia University high school. J Bus Ed 


21: 21-22 May °46 
SMUTS, Jacob 
Job analysis of work of sales representative 
for retail lumber and builders’ supply 
company. University of Indiana. Ed D 
1945, Thesis 
Here Velna 
See Anderson. Ruth I. jt auth 
SOMERVILLE, Margaret 
Four-point plan for developing speed. 
Thomas S Tchr 4: 13, 15 Spring °46 
SPANABEL, E. E. 
See Rowe, Clyde E. jt auth 
SPELLMAN, Leola B. 
Statistical analysis of shorthand grades 
as related to grades in academic sub- 


jects on college level. Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, M.S., 1945, Thesis 
STAEHLE, Jack C. 


Model office practice becomes reality in 
Chicago public schools. N Bus Ed Q 14: 
45-8 Mar °46 

STALNAKER, John M. 

Scholarships financed by industry. TS 

Bus Edne Spring 40-1 Apr 46 
STANS, Maurice H. 

Insurance on business profits. J Accy 82: 

120-29 Aug °46 
STEARNS, Robert E. 

Personal business management in war and 

peace. Bal Sheet 27: 378-79 May °46 
STEELE, Elizabeth S. 

“The back of the book’’ J Bus Ed 12: 

42 Sep ‘46 
STEPHENS, Mae 

General business survey. Amer Bus Ed 3: 

136-39 Dec '46 
STERNE, Lucas 

Historical and critical study of employee 
suggestion systems in American indus- 
try. University of Iowa, Ph. D., 1944, 
Thesis 

STEVENS, Catherine 

Are we training typists for the job? 
Beacons on Bus Ed 19: 5-6, 19 May 
46 
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EDUCATIOP AUTHOR 


Practice makes perfect . . . if. Bus Ed 
World 26: 305-09 Feb °46 
What I shall take back from navy to 
civilian teaching. Fifteenth Yearbook 
CEA 42-55 °45 
STEVENS, Evelyn 
Do you have a see A Bus Ed Observer 
17: 14-15 May 
=e Paul. c am Isaacson, Lee 


edie civil service system. Ediphone Ed 
12-13 Feb '46 
STEVENSON, Wayne 
Carlsbad high school and business edu- 
cation. News Letter NMHU 7: 6 Jan 
"46 
Teaching shorthand by functional method. 
News Letter NMHU 7: 18-19 Jan '46 
STEWART, J. Harold 
Investigation of internal control. 
82: 477-81 Dec '46 
STEWART, Jane 
Making business education more effective. 
Bus Ed 21: 13-14, 26 Jan '46 
STICKNEY, Blanche G. 
On the horizon. Fifteenth Yearbook CEA 
186-90 °45 
STIRTON, W. E. 
Co-operative program in commercial art. 
Ind Arts & Voc Ed 35: 326, Sep '46 
STODDARD, George D. 
Education for working and living. Amer 
Bus Ed 3: 56-7 Oct '46 
STOLLNITZ, Hortense 
Are you an audio-visual aid? TS Bus Educ 
16-21 Sep °46 
STOUT, June T. 
See Cratty, Myrtle L. 
STRAHLEY, C. O. 


J Accy 


jt auth 


Getting a job . . . with texaco., Dict Ed 
F 10-12 Jan '46 

STREET, M. L. 
Stenographic lifesavers. Bus Ed World 


26: 274 Jan 46 
STRINGER, Ivan 
Teaching of business English in compre- 
hensive high school. N Bus Ed Q 15: 
9-14 Dec °46 
STRONY, Madeline S. 
Business girls’ clinic. Amer Bus 
219-22 May ‘46 
Dictation at 120 up. Bus Ed World 26: 
349-51 Mar '46 
STROOP, Christine 


Ed 11: 


Needed: supervisory services for business 
teachers. Ediphone Ed 10-11 Apr °46; 
J Bus Ed 21: 11-12 Jan °46 
STUART, E. R. 
See Odell, W. R. jt auth 


STUDEBAKER, John W. 
Education's contribution to sound postwar 
economy. School Life 28: 1-4 Jan ’46 
STUDEBAKER, M. E. 
(ed) Ball State Commerce Journal 
STUEHRK, Marguerite 
How one school helps ‘tween age youth. 
Ediphone Ed 11-13 May-June °46 
SUPA, Michael 
Electromatic typing and __ transcribing 
school for visually handicapped. Fif- 
teenth Yearbook CEA 191-95 45 
SWANSON, Edwin A. 
See Weersing, Frederick J. jt auth 
SWEM, Charles Lee 
Future of reporting. Gregg W 49: 33-4, 
36 Sep '46; N Sh Rep 8: 16-18 Oct '46 
G.I. Joe and reporting. Gregg W 58: 475- 
76 May °46 
Growth of our profession. N Sh Rep 7 
331-33 July '46 
Kansas refresher course. Gregg W 49: 
195-7 Dec '46 
The N.S.R.A. convention. Gregg W 49: 
138-41 Nov °46 
New York annual meeting. Gregg W 307- 
10 Feb '46 
Sure, let's talk system. N Sh Rep 7: 312- 
13 June ‘46 


INDEX, 


1946 
SYNOR, Paul J. 


Shortcomings of beginning office employ- 

ees. Amer Bus Ed 3: 111-13 Dec °46 
TACKABERRY, Loyce Adams 

Methods courses for prospective high 
school business teachers. Bal Shee: 28: 
16, 18 Sep '46 

TALISH, Morris H. 

Place of office machines in bookkc: ping 
curriculum. Fifteenth Yearbook CEA 
34-37 °45 

TAPPER, Thomas 

Are you “ear-minded’? Gregg W 48: 

341-2 Mar °46 
TARANTO, Americo 

Consumer education today. Bus Ed Ob. 

server 18: 13-14 Nov ‘46 
THOMAS, Charles A. 

Shorthand—science or vocational ‘ool? 
Thomas S$ Tchr 16-18 Fall '46 

Thomas natural shorthand basic vocabu- 
lary for secretaries. 93 pages. 80 cents. 
Prentice-Hall, 1946 

(ed) The Thomas Shorthand Teache: 

THOMA 

Ready-to- use tests for middle and upper 
grades buying and selling goods. Instr 
55: 22 Mar ‘46 

THOMAS, Ruth E. 

Two thousand years of price control. Bus 

Ed World 26: 295-6 Feb ’46 
THOMPSON, Emily D. 

Co-operative office training program, 
Rochester public high schools. Amer 
Bus Ed 3: 127-31 Dec '46 

Work-study plan for business pupils. J 
Ed 129: 204-6 Sep '46 

THOMPSON, F. M. 

Second year typing. Neb Ed J 26: 112 

Mar °46 
THOMSON, Lawrence 

Current problems in distributive educa- 

tion. Amer Bus Ed 11: 254-55 May '46 
THOMSON, M. M. 

Need for twentieth century humanities. 

Social Studies 37: 63-5 Feb ‘46 
TODER, Aaron 


Integrating bookkeeping with _ business. 
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Effective Business Writing 


By Ceci B. Wittiams, De Paul University 


SALES LETTERS 
BUSINESS REPORTS 
DIRECT MAIL FORM .LETTERS 


ADVERTISING COPY 











This practical new text presents competent, up-to-date instruc- 
tion in the effective writing of all types of business letters, 
articles, and reports. It emphasizes the importance of building 
vocabulary developing a simple, direct style and em- 
the appropriate psychology and point of view. Each 
is prefaced with an informative article by an outstand- 


a good 
ploying 
chapter 
ing specialist in his particular field which reinforces the treat- 
ment of the fifteen main subjects. 





DICTATION AND ORAL ENGLISH 
RADIO ADVERTISING 


SALES PROMOTION 


PRESS COMPANY 


COLLECTIONS 








BUSINESS JOURNALISM 


CORRESPONDENCE SUPERVISION 
OFFICE ADVANCEMENT 


The carefully selected illustrative material is an outstanding 
feature of this text. It consists of actual business letters, and 
excerpts from the literature of successful business houses, maga- 
zines, ete. The unusually close correlation between illustration 
and discussion, adds to the teachability of the text. Because of 
its comprehensiveness and convenient arrangement this book is 


512 pages, $4.00 


excellent as a source of reference. 





15 East 26th Street. New York 10 
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Si of. 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Intensive terminal training for veterans, store owners, 
and others who require a practical knowledge of es- 
sential record keeping. 


Specifically recommended for adult and distributive 
education classes. Serves as invaluable supplemen- 
tary training for advanced commercial high school 
students. 


In the average time of 24 class hours your students 
can learn to keep efficient financial records for appli- 
ance stores, grocery stores, restaurants, service sta- 
tions, drug stores, and many other retail businesses. 
They use actual standard forms and prepare monthly 
financial statements, yet a knowledge of double-entry 
bookkeeping is not necessary. 
Price $2.40 list; school discount 
WRITE FOR AN EVALUATION COPY TODAY 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Gompany » » pathfinders 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


330 No. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 
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Modernized 
Simplified 
Streamlined 


1 Oth 


EDITION 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By CARLSON, FORKNER, PRICKETT 


The many thousands of users of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING in more than 
13,000 schools have provided an excellent laboratory 
for the authors and the publishers to use in making the 
improvements that have gone into the new nineteenth 
edition. This book does not represent merely the pet 
ideas of the authors. It includes the tried, tested, and 
| proved methods that can be used successfully in the 
ands of the average teacher. As the result. of many 
| months of field study, classroom observation, consulta- 
_ tion, analysis of suggestions, questionnaire study, and 
experimentation, this new nineteenth edition has been 
developed. Thousands of man-hours have gone into the 
development of this new edition that can be described 
as modernized, simplified, and streamlined. 
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SOUTH-WESTEAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialests in Dussness and Econumic Education 
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Preview With a View 


It is assumed in this filmstrip that 
a profit and loss statement and a 
balance sheet are prepared monthly 
and that the accounts are closed 
yearly. The film begins with illustra- 
ii tions of the cycle of the seasons and 
the various stages in the business 
cycle. Both of these cycles are 
shown to repeat themselves over and 
over. The dictionary definition of a 
cycle is quoted, “a series that repeats 
itself.” The transition to bookkeep- 
ing is made by showing, in broad out- 
line, the steps in the accounting cycle 
which follow the calendar: daily en- 
tries, monthly reports and yearly re- 
ports. Then the cycle is depicted in 
great detail starting with a beginning 
balance sheet whose items are entered 
directly in the ladger accounts. Each 
following individual transaction is 
analyzed and entered directly in the 
ledger account. Every month each 
account is pencil-footed and pencil 
balanced. Inventory is taken and 
written below the trial balance which 
is analyzed according to three rules 
to determine on which statement each 
item appears. The section of the 
statement in which the trial balance 
item is to appear is also indicated 
in an exceptionably clear manner. 
The filmstrip indicates such impor- 
tant details as the manner of check- 
ing off trial balance items after they 
have been written on the statements. 
The magnification of small but im- 
portant details is made possible by 
the filmstrip medium ; an illustration 
is the manner of checking the check- 
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THE ACCOUNTING CYCLE 
Direct Ledger Entry 


ROUTINE EACH MONTH 


35 mm. silent filmstrip, 62 frames 
Sale: 


$5.00 


No Charge 


to Purchase: 


Grade placement: Elementary bookkeeping or accounting. For initial and review 
presentations of the simplest form of the accounting cycle. 


Distributed by: BEVA, P.O. Box 5, New York 23, N. Y. 


marks on the trial balance to be sure 
that all items have been transferred 
from the analyzed trial balance to 
the profit and loss statement. The 
filmstrip then proceeds to build up 
a complete balance sheet and to in- 
dicate the final steps in the monthly 
routine. The filmstrip ends with the 
statement that at the end of the 
cal period it is the custom to make 
adjusting and closing entries to pre- 
pare the books for the next year 
and that these entries will be ex- 
plained in another filmstrip. 

For those teachers who use the 
spiral method of teaching accounting 
this filmstrip will be a great aid 
in presenting in a brief period of 
time the many steps in the account- 
ing cycle. The closely-knit organi- 
zation of the presentation will clarify 
the relation of the various steps to 
one another and will do this with a 
minimum of verbosity because of the 
conciseness of the titles. Although 
this presents the most elementary 
form of the cycle it may be of help 
to students of more advanced grades 
where more steps than those shown 
are taught. For a novel presentation 
it might be used at the beginning of 
a course to give an overview of what 
will be required, and, as a means of 
keeping the students oriented even 
when immersed in practicing the 
smallest details. There is no doubt 
but that it should whet the curiosity 
of all modern teachers who are 
searching for the most efficient meth- 
ods of promoting learning. 


. ° 
his- 


N.E.A. RESEARCH BULLETIN 
Executive 
Visual 


Dameron, 
ot 


Vernon G. 
Division In- 
struction, National As- 
sociation, has announced the publica- 


Secretary, 
Education 


tion of a National Education Re- 
search Bulletin devoted to audio- 
visual education in city school sys- 


tems. 
result of the work of the Director of 
Frank W. Hubbard and his 
assistants, who head up the research 
N.E.A 


of 


This outstanding project is the 
Research, 


section of the It contains a 
current 


di- 


audio- 


complete analysis the 
status of audio-visual instruction, 
ot 


use of audio-visual 


rection and supervision 
visual education, 
materials, equipment and accessories, 
expenditures for audio-visual educa- 
tion, and guides for the improvement 
of an audio-visual program. 

Copies are available from Research 
Division, N.E.A., 1201) Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Price is 25 cents, 

* 


NEW FILM CATALOG 


A new and condensed catalog 
100 different 
pictures is 
Instructional Films. 


16mm sound motion 


announced by Coronet 
The catalog lists 
107 
inmediately, 
scheduled 
Nearly 


color, 


and describes nearly subjects 


which are available as 
well as several which are 
for release early this summer. 


all 


With prints available in a choice of 


have been produced in 


black and white or color. 
The catalog indicates the grade 
evels and groups for which each of 


the 107 films is especially suitable, as 
well as those which may be used ef- 
fectively for adult groups and teacher 
training. The wide range of sub- 
jects offered includes films for in- 
struction in Business Education, 
Guidance, Health and Safety, Physi- 
cal Education, General Science, 
Natural Science, Physical Science, 


Social Science and the Social Studies. 
An interesting feature of the catalog 
is the complete information concern- 
ing each subject—its length in 400- 
foot reels, the film title, a descrip- 
tion of the film, its purpose, its range 


of use, its price in black and white 
or color, and the availability of 
prints. 


The condensed catalog will be fur- 
nished on request, without charge, by 


Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHAT WORK EXPERIENCE SHOULD RETAILING STUDENTS EXPECT? 


One of the problems in retail training 
which arises rather frequently concerns ap- 
propriate work experience for the coopera- 
tive student. A training director in a large 
store recently made the comment that stu- 
dents should not expect to be constantly 
shifting imto various store jobs for the 
training value to be provided, but should 
be satisfied to obtain whatever experience 
they can on one of the routine jobs for 
which they are qualified. 

This statement brings up some basic 
questions concerning the kinds of work ex- 
perience that are available for the retailing 
student, and concerning the techniques 
which can be used by the retailing teacher 
to make it possible for the students to 
obtain a broad retail training, and at the 
same time not lead them to expect more 
than is reasonable or possible from their 
employers 


Realistic Approach Needed 


In discussing this question, Mr. Forest 
L. Lawton, Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland, makes these 
comments : 

“The retailing teacher should not insist 
on all her pupils being constantly shifted 
in various store jobs. Let us be realistic. 
and face the fact that quite a few of our 
cooperative part-time students are not 
junior executive material immediately fol 
lowing high school training. If we prepare 
these people for a _ distributive trade 
whereby they will have a distinct advan- 
tage over the non-trainee in the field upon 
entering full-time employment, the chances 
for success and happiness on the job will 
be greatly enhanced. : 

“Just because a student does not shift 
into various store jobs does not imply that 
there are no learning situations on that 
job. Also, any one class will have stu- 
dents in various types of job activities, 
and the coordinator should use this as a 
pool of experience on which to draw to 
vitalize his classroom instruction. 

“Of course there will be some outstand- 
ing students that the coordinator and the 
stores will recognize as potential execu- 
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tives. We have no difficulty in placing 
these students on a flying squad. For the 
remainder of the pupils who stay primarily 
on the same job, the coordinator arranges 
field trips for the class in different stores 
and other businesses. Primarily, the an- 
swer lies in the individuality and adapta- 
bility of the teacher-coordinator.” 


Make Students Aware of 
Experience Being Obtained 


Miss Sara Ruane, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, raises the interesting 
point that more use can be made of the 
experience the student is currently re- 
ceiving. 

“On the basis of job analysis, the stu- 
dent should be made aware of the variety 
of the experiences he is getting. For ex- 
ample, if one of the experience jobs for a 
high school student is inspection and wrap- 
ping, the student should be made aware 
that he is getting experience in: 

“1. Inspection of correctness of price on 
sales check and merchandise. This experi- 
ence should be tied up with the importance 
of accuracy in this operation because of its 
effect on accurate inventory figures of the 
store. 

“2. Careful handling and folding of mer- 
chandise, and its effect on customer satis- 
faction with the merchandise. Careful 
handling of merchandise prevents soilage of 
merchandise and resulting customer returns 
and markdowns. 

“3. Proper use of store supplies, and the 
results of lower store expenses and _ ulti- 
mately lower costs of distribution. 

“4. Business conduct in relations 
other employees, supervisors, and 
tomers. 

“5. Telephone usage.” 


with 
cus- 


Apprenticeship Period 
Must Be Recognized 


In this same connection, Miss Ruane 
points out that school people too frequently 
fail to realize the apprenticeship period 
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required for full understanding and com. 
petence in the more highly paid positing in 
a retail store. For example: 

“A buyer invests many thousands of 
dollars of a store’s money in merchandise, 
His understanding of consumer demand, 
the economics of consumption and pricing, 
the science of planning, the requirements 
of turnover and the efficient use of capital 
invested, the sources of supply, the selec- 
tion of merchandise, and the timely pro- 
motion of wanted merchandise determine 
the success or failure of the merchant. 

“Such responsibility cannot reasonably 
be delegated to a young person who has 
graduated from high school or collece two 
or three years previously. Let us not fail 
to make young people realize that any vo- 
cation offering rewards of great responsi- 
bility and ultimate high income requires an 
apprenticeship of reasonable length accom- 
nanied by continual study and preparation 
for the job ahead. Too often we glamorize 
the top jobs in retailing without due stress 
on the necessary progressive steps required 
to get to the top.” 

In the same way, we may neglect to give 
proper emphasis to the training value of 
cooperative jobs. 


Students Should Have Patience 


Another comment on this question comes 
from Mr. C. Dwight Horn, Retail Coordi- 
nator, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, 
who writes as follows: 

“Students who get on-the-job experience 
and training in retailing should willingl 
accept any type of work—at the outset— 
which is recommended by their employer 
This should be inculcated in them as an 
integral part of their preparation. The 
length of time devoted to one job should 
be determined by the student’s ability to 
grasp the fundamentals of that task. When 
it is obvious that the student possesses sut- 
ficient knowledge to warrant transter to 
another job, he should forthwith be ad- 
vanced. This procedure encourages re- 
sourcefulness and contributes toward the 
development of versatility. Moreover, it 
gives him an opportunity to acquire an 
overall picture of the functioning of 4 
particular department.” 

On the other hand, as Mr. Horn tells us, 
“Confining a student to one job beyond the 
saturation point is useless and tends to 
nullify rather than verify what we are en- 
deavoring to achieve.” 


Identifying the Saturation Point 


It would prove helpful if coordinators 
were aided through scientific study in iden- 
tifying the point at which too much time 
on one limited job ceases to provide learn- 
ing experiences and begins to be entirely 
routine. Certainly there would be general 
agreement that continued work beyond this 
point would not likely prove valuable ex- 
perience. 

On the other hand, we can hardly rely 
entirely on the judgment of the cooperative 
students themselves in determining the 
“boredom” point. Because of their imma- 
turity, many young people are unable to 
recognize good experience, and may be all 
too quick to criticize what may seem to 
them to be meaningless monotony when the 
job actually may have much training value. 
A principal task of the coordinator in this 
connection would seem to be in some man- 
ner to call to the attention of students the 
variety of experiences they can obtain on 
the job, and to help them to make the most 
of their work experience when transfer to 
other jobs is not possible. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION REPORT 


\ brief review of secondary education, 
as covered in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s report of its activities for the fiscal 
year 1945-46, appeared in the April issue 
of this magazine. The activities of the 
eight administrative divisions are covered 
in the full report.’ These divisions are: 


“a mentary, Secondary, Vocational, High- 
r Education, Central Services, Internation- 
2 Educational Relations, Auxiliary Serv- 


ices, and School Administration. 

\ review of the report of the Vocation- 
al, Higher Education and Central Services 
Divisions is presented herewith. 


Vocational Education 


In addition to administering the fed- 
erally aided program of vocational educa- 
tion, during the fiscal vear the Vocational 
Division engaged in the following major 
activities: (1) Closing-out of wartime in- 
terests and activities; (2) salvaging use- 
_ assets from joint State-U. S. Office 

Education war-training programs; (3) 
Sickie the States to accomplish objec- 
tives set forth in “Vocational Education 
in the Years Ahead.” 

According to the report, after passage 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 


1944 (Public Law 346), the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration considered that the existing 
State facilities of the Office of FEduca- 
tion’s Agricultural Education Service 
should be fully utilized along with those 
of the Veterans’ Administration to care 
for veterans who expected to farm. Ac- 


cordingly, uniform policies for veterans 
were worked out in a series ot confer - 
ences, 


To aid the States in making adjustment 
from wartime to peacetime business edu- 
cation programs, the States were given as- 
sistance in rebuilding supervisory staffs, 
expanding teacher training, laying out 
long-term occupational training programs, 
developing bases for cooperation with 
trade, professional, and educational associa- 
tions, and in planning cooperative research 
programs. 

Research activities of the Business Edu- 
cation Service, according to the report, 
included a series of job analy ses—inade in 
cooperation with the personnel group of the 





National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and the education committee of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association—to lay the 


cooperative part-time re- 


\ staff member in Home Economics 
Education served as school lunch con- 
sultant for the Southern States Work Con- 
ference; participated in the school lunch 
supervisors’ and managers’ workshop at 


foundation for 
tailing classes. 


Copy of the full report may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price per 
copy, 25 cents. Title of the bulletin is “Annual 
Re; oat of the Federal Security Agency, Section 2, 
U.S. Office of Education, 1946.’ 
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Columbia University ; 
for the Surplus Prop- 


Teachers College, 
and helped prepare, 


erty Board, lists of equipment for school 
lunches. 

The report indicates that, throughout 
the war, the State boards for vocational 


education were advised by the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service not merely 
to continue their regular programs, pro- 
vided for under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts, but also to maintain 
high standards. 

Among contributions made by the war 


programs to the regular trade and indus- 
trial education program are development 
of more effective teaching methods and 
establishment of trade education on a much 
firmer footing. 
Assistance to State 
on State and national fire-training pro- 
grams, preparation of instructional ma- 
terials and work with such organizations 
as the American Municipal Association 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to improve employee efficiency were among 


hoards, appearance 


activities of the Public Service Training 
Consultant. 
Through field visits, correspondence, 


and conferences, the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service contributes 
to the States in their school guidance re- 
sponsibility. At a national conference of 
State supervisors held in Denver, Col- 
orado, 50 State supervisors, counselors, 
trainers, and school officials from 33 States 
considered problems of programming and 
administration. 


Higher Education 


The report describes the unparalleled 
pressure for college service and the seri- 
ous shortages of qualified college teachers, 
college housing, and plant facilities. 

To help meet the increasing need for 
qualified teachers, the Office prepared and 


disseminated materials related to place- 
ment, recruitment, certification, and em- 
ployment of teachers. Near the end of 


the fiscal year, the Office was authorized 
by Selective Service to certify essential 
college teachers for deferment. 

In assisting institutions to obtain needed 
facilities, the division cooperated with the 
program for providing student housing 
for veterans through the Federal Public 
Housing Authority ; formulated criteria for 
the use of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration in granting priorities to colleges 
for the use of scarce construction ma- 
terials and screened cases that did not 
clearly meet the criteria; and evaluated re- 
quests made to the Federal Housing 
Authority for priority materials for fac- 
ulty housing. 

Near the end of the fiscal year 1946, 
the Higher Education Division was dele- 
gated the responsibility of making a find- 
ing of need for educational facilities— 


-which were 
Works 
pre p- 


other than residence housing- 
to be supplied by the Federal 
Agency from government surplus 
erties. 

In the field of curriculum and course 
revision, emphasis was intensified because 
or the growing consciousness of America’s 
new role in international affairs, the need 
for more effective civic instruction, new 
applications of the physical sciences, and 
new developments in health, transporta- 
tion, construction, and other fields. 

The investigation of yocational educa- 
tion of college grade, which was initiated 
during the previous year, was completed. 
Late in the year the services of a graduate 
engineer were made regularly available to 
the more than 150 engineering colleges and 
nearly 130,000 engineering students in the 
country. Postwar demands for engineer- 
ing information and personnel indicated 
need for such services. 

To improve and promote the education 
of Negroes, consultative and advisory 


services were given to such agencies and 
institutions as the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Bureau 


Education, Conference 
Negro Land-grant Col- 
College Fund, Na- 
Adult Education and 


for Intercultural 
of Presidents of 
leges, United Negro 
tional Conference on 


the Negro, National Council of Negro 
Women, Lincoln University, Hampton In- 
stitute, Howard University, U. S. Public 
Health Service, and the National Educa- 


tion Association’s Steering Committee on 
Education in the Cotton Belt. 


Central Services 

The Division of Central Services con- 
sists of the following units: Research and 
Statistical Service, Information and Publi- 
cations, Office of Education Library, and 
Administrative and Management Services. 
The Research and Statistical Service sup- 
plements the staff of the various divisions 


with technical assistance in special prob- 
lems of research. 
The Information and Publications Sec- 


tion performed the customary services of 
publishing the professional findings of Of- 
fice specialists in official bulletins and _peri- 
odicals. Such findings also were present- 
ed through various media of communica- 
tion, especially newspapers, magazines, and 
Te adio. 

Following reorganization within the past 
year, the section staff convened a national 
advisory group of experts in educational 
public relations to discuss and make rec- 


ommendations looking toward a_ long- 
range public relations program for the 
Office. 

At the request of the Educational Di- 


rector, Public Information Division of the 
United Nations, the section specialists ar- 
ranged a conference of key editors of 
educational publications to develop a pro- 
cram for presenting factual information 
shel the United Nations to students and 
teachers in schools and colleges through- 
out the United States. 

In — some 4.000 printed bulletin 
pages, the Editorial Unit handled a total 
of 192 printing jobs. Thirty bulletins, 10 
issues of School Life, and 18 issues of 
Higher Education were published. 

The U. S. Office of Education Library 
continued to serve Office specialists, re- 
search workers, and personnel of other 
Government agencies. The report indi- 
cates that during the past year, 8,000 pub- 
lications were added to the library to in- 
crease its holdings to approximately 325,- 
000 items. Through the State Depart- 
ment, progress in the acquisition of needed 
foreign educational literature was made 
during the year. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





MANGEMENT THE SIMPLE WAY* 
by Lawrence A. Appley 


Vice President, Montgomery Ward, Chicago, Illinois 


wrote a book which followed 
all the rules: It had an impressive, all- 
inclusive title; it had preface, introduction, 
index, chapters, parts and sections; it con- 
tained research references, appendix and 
bibliography ; and between its covers were 
the findings of some 15 years’ experience 
with staff and line executives, top and mid- 
dle management, supervisors, foremen and 
lead men. 

The book suffered, however, from at 
least one common weakness—it made a 
simple, natural process appear complicated 
and difficult. The result was that many of 
those who might have profited by it did 
not finish it, while those who did finish it 
were too confounded by the apparent com- 
plexity of the subject to act on many of 
the recommendations. 

Is it not odd how men and women like 
to complicate and distort simple, natural 
activities? Why do we fight the obvious? 
Why do we insist upon flying in the face 
of facts and principles which have been 
tested and proved over the years? Why 
do we continue to insist that we are differ- 
ent, that the people with whom we deal are 
different, that the activities in which we 
are engaged and the problems with which 
we are faced are different? Why do we 
continue to demand special consideration 
and tailor-made treatment? All we ac- 
complish is to make things difficult for 
ourselves and unpleasant for those around 
us, 


Once I 


The Simplest Way of All 


We think of the Gettysburg address as 
a masterpiece ft simplicity, but there is a 
much older ge eee which by com- 
parison makes the Gettysburg address look 
like a federal income tax statement. The 
modernized version is “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.’ 

There, in one sentence, is the greatest 
book ever written, on the greatest subject 
there is, by the greatest author that ever 
lived. There is the main principle of good 
management in, its simplest form. Why do 
we need more? Why do we require tons 
of books to explain something so simple? 

It can only be because of our stubborn 
human desire to write the rules our own 
way. “Do unto others what we _ think 
ought to be done.” That version of the 
rule opens the door to all our selfish mo- 
tives. It warps our judgments, gives rise 
to pressure groups, creates economic de- 
pressions, loses wars. It causes us to hold 
tenaciously to pet prejudices, outworn tra- 
ditions, antiquated practices, and valueless, 
time-consuming procedures. 


Leadership—a Natural Process 


There has been so much written about 
“executive abilities,” ‘administrative tal- 
ents,” and “managerial qualifications” and 

*Summary of an article published by the 
American Management Association in Personnel. 
Reprints are available at cost in quantity lots 
from AMA, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18 
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there have been so many arguments about 
whether leaders are born or made that the 
whole field of leadership has been engulfed 
in mysticism. 

The truth of the matter is that leader- 
ship is a perfectly natural state in life. 
The world divides itself casually into lead- 
ers and followers. In any situation such 
a division takes place, and no one can stop 
it. The situation is complicated somewhat, 
however, because some of us feel that the 
whole future of the world depends upon 
us—that if we do not bring about perfec- 
tion during our regimes the world is 
doomed. Activity is of value only in 
terms of attainment. 


Management and Human Development 


Management has been defined in very 
simple terms as “getting things done 
through the efforts of other people,” and 
that function breaks down into at least two 
major responsibilities, one of which is 
planning, the other control. 

Planning encompasses the whole field of 
deciding what you want human beings to 
accomplish. This involves the careful de- 
termination of needs, the establishment of 
objectives, the outlining of procedures that 
will attain those objectives, and the proper 
assignment of responsibility to individuals 
or groups of individuals. 

Control requires the use of various media 
which will impel the people in the organi- 
zation to work in accordance with the plan. 
There are at least two control factors that 
require careful attention; one is organtza- 
tion structure, and the other is supervision, 

Unless the organization structure is sim- 
ple and unless all who are part of it un- 
derstand it, it will defeat its own purpose, 
which is to enable people to work together 
in groups as effectively as they would work 
alone. If there is misunderstanding about 
individual and/or departmental authority 
and responsibility or about interrelation- 
ships between individuals and organization 
units, people cannot work effectiv ely. 

The function of supervision is to close 
the gaps between desired performance and 
actual human performance. If the mere 
issuance of policies and instructions would 
induce people to do what they are supposed 
to do, supervision would not be necessary. 

Having divided the activity of manage- 
ment into the two basic elements of plan- 
ning and control, it is simple to arrive at a 
statement of the primary executive func- 
tion—to determine what you want people 
to accomplish, to check periodically on how 
well they are accomplishing it, and to de- 
velop methods by which they will perform 
more effectively. Management is personnel 
administration. 


Simple Human Desires and Motives 


If you are to build sound employee rela- 
tions, your dealings with the human beings 
in your organization must take into ac- 
count the perfectly natural, simple mo- 
tives and desires of those human beings. 


To clarify that point, let us consider 
of these natural interests. 

1. When an individual is seeking a new 
connection, he likes to be treated cour- 
teously and made to feel at home ard at 
ease. 

The average individual likes to be 
welcomed to a job rather than thrown 
into it. 

3. The ordinary human being woul: like 
to receive simple and intelligent instriic ‘ion 
in what he is expected to do, how it can 
be done, and what constitutes a job well 
done. 

4. Any human being likes to work wider 
someone whom he can respect and in wom 
he can have confidence. 

5. Every individual likes someone to ree- 
ognize his or her importance. One o! the 
simple driving motives in human nature 
is the desire to have a place in the sw 

6. Many human beings like to feel t/eir 
wy work is of service to others. 

There are few human beings who de 
ine desire realistic recognition of a job 
well done. 

There are few human beings who will 
not work hard and long for incentives 

9. Every human being likes to work in 
an organization in which there is universal 
confidence in the ability and fairnes: of 
top management. 

10. Most of us like to be sound of mind 
and body. 

11. A basic instinct in all of us is the 
desire for security. When a human being 
is worried about his job or about the wel- 
fare of those dependent on him, he cannot 
produce effectively. 

12. When it is necessary for an employee 
to terminate relations with an employer, he 
likes to do so with his head in the air and 
with a full understanding of the reasons 
for termination. 


Six Simple Steps to Sucess in 
Management 


In the interest of simplicity, a few steps 
are outlined at this point. If followed 
carefully and with reasonable attention to 
sequence, they will insure adequate man- 
agement attention to the way in which 
operations are conducted. With ge se 
and new employees and in both old ; 
new situations, application of these recom 
mendations will bring about eemroverent 
in human performance. 


(With the person involved) Develop 
a simple outline of the functions and oper- 
ations to be performed. 

2. (With the person involved) Develop 
a simple statement of results which will be 
considered satisfactory. 

3. (With the person involved) At regu- 
lar intervals, check actual performance 
against the standards that have been set 


4. (With the person involved) Make a 
list of corrective actions necessary to im- 
prove performance where such improve- 
ment is needed. 


5. (With the person involved) Select the 
best sources from which he can obtain lielp 
and information. 

6. (With the person involved) A_ time 
should be set aside in advance for supply- 
ing the help and information that is needed. 


No specific system of carrying out these 
recommendations is needed. Method 1s 
relatively unimportant if a continuous at- 
tempt is made by intelligent people to (lo 
what is suggested. 
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|. what is outlined herein seems reason- 
able and sound and if we have faith enough 
in | to make a start on some of those 
things from which, up to this time, we 
have shied away, we are in for some pleas- 
ant management experiences. A human 
being reacts quickly and favorably to un- 


derstanding, fairness and consideration. If 
we approach our management activities 
with the idea of doing things in the simple, 
natural way, much of the confusion and 
frustration which we now experience will 
disappear. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ON 
"“"MANAGEMENT THE SIMPLE WAY'' 


The science of management often ap- 
pears more complex than it actually is, 
according to Mr. Appley, mainly because 
its practitioners have been prone to invent 

iplexities where none exist. Through- 
out this important article great emphasis is 
‘ed on “simplicity” but, after having 
lied the presentation, the reader origi- 
ally attracted by the promise of the title 
may fairly ask, “Well, what is so simple 
about all of that?” 

[;xamining the twelve natural interests 
around which sound personnel relations are 
to be organized we find an extensive range 

' human reactions and behavior. Reflect- 
ing upon the six simple steps to success in 
management we find, in highly condensed 
form, basic principles of procedure in per- 
sonnel management. While these “key” 
con siderations have been simply stated they 

e by no means simple in actual applica- 
on, 

Psychologists would readily concede that 
human nature and behavior are far from 
fully explored, precisely defined, and neatly 
compartmentalized. Generally accepted 
ideas may serve as guides but there must 
always be the adjustment to the individual. 

The steps to success in management are 

ire properly to be regarded as objectives. 
Tn reality they all could not even approach 
the calculated, smooth exactness implied. 
Certainly anyone who acknowledges the 
inadequacy of stenographic standards, for 
example, could understand how tentative 
such step formulas would have to be. 

By comparison with the situation which 
existed years ago, one might describe to- 
day’s management problems as simplified 
in the sense that we do have the results 
of experience and perhaps a list of princi- 
ples to point the way. However, the prob- 








lems to be solved have not been static in 
the interim. The growing complexity of 
business has produced a perpetual crop of 
new problems to be adjusted. The suc- 
cessful manager is the one who can apply 
the principles developed out of past ex- 
perience to the new situation, thus keeping 
the machinery of his enterprise functioning 
at the peak of efficiency. 

This responsibility for the coordination 
of endeavor, the maintenance of such a 
delicate balance of forces, is not “simple.” 
It demands broad experience, knowledge 
of principles, ability to apply the princi- 
ples, and constant growth to meet the new 
developments. The senior executive who 
seems to have his responsibilities under 
perfect control does not therefore have an 
easy. or simple job. His high state of 
efficiency is the result of much painful 
trial and error. To prepare his successor, 
the schools must not be lulled to compla- 
cency by such protestations of simplicity. 
Even if the manager could transfer every 
item of his accumulated experience to the 
newcomer, the latter would have to prove 
his worth in adaptation, application, and 
growth. 

Mr. Appley has made a significant con- 
tribution to management, by pointing out 
that its task is fundament: illy simple and 
that the fundamental objectives should al- 
ways be kept in mind. The supervisor 
often becomes confused when he forgets 
the basic simplicity of human reaction. 
Nevertheless, the supervisor must also 
realize that a too glib simplification of 
the individual’s problems also leads to con- 
fusion. Every person’s. life is an intricate 
ramification of diverse causations. These 
cannot be untangled and solved in a fifteen 
minute interview. 
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Plans Two New Divisions 


The executive committee of the United 
Busi Education Association has an- 
nounced the formation of two new. divi- 
sions of the association. One division is 
concerned with research in business edu- 
cation and the other is concerned with 
the administration phases of business edu- 
cation. 

Business education has long been ham- 
pere | by the lack of a coordinated program 
of research. UBEA, therefore, set up the 


ess 


United Business Education Research 
Foundation to meet these needs. The pur- 
poses are as follows: (a) to initiate, 


finance, and publish research studies in 
business education; (b) to subsidize studies 
by qualified graduate students or others 
that have for their purpose the develop- 
ment of better business education; (c) to 
hold an annual meeting of the members of 
the Foundation; (d) to make appropriate 
awards for significant contributions to busi- 
ness education research studies. 

One of the major factors in the develop- 
ment of professional associations in this 
country has been the organization of the 
administrative officers in the various fields 
of education. Thus far business education 
has not had such an organization. It is 
the belief of the UBEA executive commit- 
tee that if a strong association of state and 
local supervisors and department heads of 
business education can be formed, that it 
will go far toward strengthening the posi- 
tion of business education not only in the 
vocational field but also as it relates to 
general education. In view of this, UBEA 
has announced the organization of the 
United Business Education Administration 
Association. The purposes are: (a) to 
plan and conduct studies dealing with those 
problems facing department heads, super- 
visors and directors of all phases of busi- 
ness education; (b) to publish bulletins 
relating to administration problems ; (c) 
to bring department heads, supervisors, and 
directors of all phases of business educa- 
tion together in regional and/or national 
conferences for the purpose of discussing 
crucial issues in business education and 
ways in which business education can be 
improved; (d) to bring before school ad- 
ministrators - principals and superinten- 
dents — problems facing business educa- 
tion which they can help us solve. 

Any person now a member of United 
Business Education Association may be- 
come a member of either or both of the 
new divisions of UBEA by mailing his 
check for $3.00 for each of the associa- 
tions to Hollis Guy, Executive Secretary 
of UBEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Students in full-time attendance at a 
regular session (not summer sessions) of 
a college or university are entitled to spe- 
cial student membership rates as follows: 
$1.00 for membership in UBEA and $2.00 
for membership in each of the new di- 
Visions, 


e 
N.C.B.S. Fall Convention 


President G. A. Spaulding has an- 
hounced that the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Council of Business 
Schools will be held at Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, November 27, 28 and 29. Pro- 
gram details will be announced in a later 
issue of this magazine. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


oe Better Instruction in Business Educa- 
tion” was the theme for the spring con- 
vention of the Tri-State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association and an interesting pro- 
gram was built around this general theme. 
All meetings were held in the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, April 18 and 19, as 
announced in the February issue of this 
magazine. 

Elsie G. 
lege, Indiana, 
president for 


State Teachers Col- 
was elected 
year. Other 


Garlow, 
Pennsylvania, 
the coming 





Miss Garlow 


officers elected at this convention are: 
Anna H. Brier, Butler High School, But- 
ler, Pennsylvania, first vice-president ; John 
G. Roof, Penn Commercial College, W ash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, second  vice-presi- 
dent; Margaret Gorbach, Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, secretary; Clyde 
B. May, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, treasurer. 

Executive Board members are: Frank F. 
Sanders, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Alfred 
Quinette, Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York; Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; I 8 
- arl McKenzie, Senior High School, New 

Castle, Pennsylvania; Zelma Bundy, John 
Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

It was voted at the Cleveland meeting to 
change the name of the association to Tri- 
State Business Education Association. 


NOMA Conference 


Much of the discussion 
nual Conference of the 
Management Association, to be held in 
Cincinnati May 25, 26, 27 and 28, will be 
of interest to business teachers. The theme 
of the conference will be “Production 
Planning” and the convention headquarters 
will be in the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

The conference will feature talks by men 
prominent in the fields of office manage- 
ment and education. Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, is scheduled to speak 
on “Education—America’s Greatest Hope.” 
Commercial teachers are invited to partici- 
pate in the deliberations, as cooperation be- 
tween office managers and business teach- 
ers is very important at this time. 

Complete information about the program 
and about reservations for the conference 
should be addressed to Secretary, Lincoln- 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


at the 28th An- 
National Office 


New England Meeting Arranged 


The Executive Committee of the New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Boston on May 17 
to make plans for the fall meeting of the 
\ssociation. 

The officers of the association are: Pres- 
ident, Donald B. Mitchell, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; first 
vice-president, Lawrence King, High 
School, Willimantic, Connecticut; second 
vice-president, John Wall, High School, 
3rookline, Massachusetts; secretary, Mina 
MacBrayne, High School, Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts ; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, High 


School, Arlington, Massachusetts ; assistant 
treasurer, Arthur Long, High School for 
Girls, Boston, Massachusetts. 

* 


Southwestern Schools Pian Fall Meeting 

President Everett Pope of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools Asso- 
ciation has announced the annual conven- 


tion of this group for October 31st and 
November Ist at Hotel Mayo in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


It is estimated that 250 business school 
officials will be in attendance at the meet- 
ings. The program for the convention will 
be announced in a later issue of this 
magazine. 

e 


Catholic Business Education 
Association Convention 


The general theme of the second annual 
convention of the Catholic Business Edu- 
cation Association will be “The Contribu- 
tion of Catholic Education to the Business 
World.” All meetings will be held at 
Cardinal Hayes High School, Grand Con- 
course, Bronx, New York, on May 31. J. 
Peter Grace, Jr., president of the Grace 
Line, will be the main speaker. His sub- 
ject will be “What does the Business Man 
Expect of the High School Graduate?” 

Following luncheon (free to members— 
$1 to non-members) there will be panel 
discussions on clerical practice and secre- 
tarial practice. Each panel will consist of 
four members. The procedure will be that 
of question and answer, with the group 
actively participating. Questions will be 
secured from teachers in the field of busi- 
ness education and any teachers desiring 


to send in questions are invited to_ mail 
them to Sister St. Mary Caroline, Notre 
Dame College, Staten Island, New York. 


The final event on the program will be 
“Meet the Jury.” The case will be “Who's 


to Blame—Business Education or Business 
Standards ?” 
% 
Kellogg Heads Inland 
Empire Business Teachers 
At a recent meeting of the business 


teachers of the Inland Empire Educational 
Association Frank M. Kellogg of Tacoma, 
Washington, was elected chairman for the 
school year 1947-1948. Earnestine Evans 
of Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, was elected vice-chairman and 
James O. Griggs, North Central High 
School, Spokane, Washington, was elected 
secretary. Virginia Ross of the Univer- 
city of Idaho, Moscow, was elected to the 
Executive Committee. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





More than 450 academic, profes- 
sional, and vocational courses in- 
cluded in total program. 


Business Education Conference— 
July 28 and 29 


Specialized courses in teaching of 
shorthand and typing, research in 
business education, visual educa- 
tion, accounting, business law, 
economics, business English, and 
economic geography. 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 108 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College Pennsylvania 


Summer Sessions 


GREGG TEACHERS ° 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 15 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 









tee 





me 


Fret pt 
En aw + 


tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 
the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin { aE tells. 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 4: Ti nBie 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director a ow 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you will 
find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, the 
University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs—offer 
many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 
Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 
Write for the illustrated booklet which describes the many advantages 


of the Temple Summer Sessions for 1947. Address Office of the 
Registrar, Broad and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 7-August 16, 1947 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 

Business Education in Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Business 
Education in Collegiate and Special Schools; Administration and Supervision 
of Business Education; The Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; The Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand; Demonstration Classes in Elementary Shorthand 
and Typewriting; The Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; The Im- 
provement of Instruction in Office Machines. 


Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; English; Geography; 
Government; Management; Mathematics; Marketing; Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. 


100 Courses in the General Field of Education 
dnnual Conference on Commercial Education 


July 24-25 


For Bulletin and Information, Address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION June 20 - August 15 








Offers graduate courses for commercial teachers lead- 
ing to Master's Degree in Commercial Education. 


Following courses will be given during Summer Session: 
Principles of Commercial Education, Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting, Banking and 
Finance, Labor and Personnel Management, Marketing 
and Merchandising, Foreign Trade, and Public Utilities. 
Also, courses in general education. 


INSTITUTE IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
July 15-17 








For detailed information, address 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Education Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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See page 39 for additional Summer School Announcements 
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.P.E. Research Award Contest 


Graduate students in business education 
who have completed either Master’s or 
Docior’s theses between January 1, 1946, 
and September 1, 1947, are invited to sub- 
mit their studies in the Eighth Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Contest. The 
contest closes on December 31, 1947. 

Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, endeavors 
through this annual 
make available to classroom teachers the 
findings of significant research in business 
education. The winning study will be 
published in full by Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, and the author will receive fifty 
copies. Abstracts of all 
will also be published. 

To be eligible for consideration, re- 
search studies should be of significance to 
a large number of business teachers, and 
should not have been published previously, 
in whole or in part, in journals having na- 
distribution. 


research contest to 


studies entered 


tional Competition is not 
limited to members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

A committee of three outstanding  busi- 
ness educators evaluates all sub- 
mitted and determines which study should 
receive the award. The committee re- 
serves the right to reject any or all studies, 
or to require certain changes in the winning 
study for publication purposes. The busi- 
ness educators who are currently serving 
as judges are: C. K. Reiff, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Lloyd V. Douglas, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; and Paul S. 
Salsgiver, Simmons College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Studies should be forwarded, express 
prepaid to H. G. Enterline, School of Bus- 
iness, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, chairman of the Research Award 
oe not later than December 31, 

if 


studies 


Dr. Dame Heads NOMA 
Educational Division 

On July first Dr. J. 
comes head of the new Educational Divi- 
National Office Management 
Charged primarily with re- 


Frank Dame _ be- 
sion of the 
Association. 
sponsibility for the liaison between business 
and the schools, Dr. Dame will also direct 
the placement activities of the association, 
and provide staff service in professionaliza- 
tion of the calling of Office Management. 
His office will be located in NOMA head- 
quarters at 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building, 
Philadelphia 7. 

Since last September Dr. Dame has been 
acting director of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. For many 
years he was connected with the Upper 
Darby Senior High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, and taught courses at Temple 
University, Philadelphia. After leaving 
Upper Darby he became head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Divisions 
1-9, Washington, D. C., where he was in- 
strumental in helping to supply much 
needed part-time clerical help for govern- 
ment offices and private business in that 
city. He left Washington to become di- 
rector of business teacher-training at Tem- 
ple University, which position he resigned 
to go to Bloomsburg. 

Dr. Dame is a graduate of Bay Path 
Institute of Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
which city he worked for a time in an ad- 
vertising agency. He secured his Bache- 
lor’s degree from New York University. 
His Master’s and Doctor’s degrees are 
from Temple University. 

Dr. Dame brings to this new position a 
background of experience and_ training, 
both in education and business, which 
should prove of real value. 


Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 

Executive Woodward 
has announced the time and place for the 
annual convention of Pi Rho Zeta, Inter- 


secretary C. W. 


national Commerce Fraternity and Soror- 
ity. The convention will be held in Elk- 
hart, Indiana, June 27, 28 and 29. 

The host school will be Elkhart Business 
University, of which H. B. Elliott is presi- 
Elkhart Business 
chapters: Mu 


dent. Located in the 
University are the host 
Sigma Sorority, Beta Upsilon Sorority and 
Theta Omega Fraternity. 

Elaborate plans are being made for the 
entertainment of members, sponsors and 
the many school owners and operators who 
will attend the three day meetings. 

e 


California Specialized Training Programs 
for Veterans in Business Education 

The Bureau of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation has published a 48 page bulletin of 
supply, imsur- 


Business Education of 


courses in transportation, 
ance, real estate, and small business oper- 
ation for veterans and other adult groups. 
These suggested curricula offer a basis for 
the expansion of business education pro- 
grams in various communities so that they 
may better serve their veterans. 

Each of these curricula is organized on 
a four semester basis and thus they fit into 
vocational 
school type ot is little 
question that this is the most important 
field of change in business education. The 
California business education staff is to be 
congratulated for its progressive work. 
The bulletin was prepared by Ernest D. 
Bassett of the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion. Dr. Ira W. Kibby is chief of the 
Bureau. 


the junior college and area 


program. There 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


of BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 9 and 16. Special courses for com- 
nercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1947 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


of BUSINESS 


promotional 


DEGREES. 





in 








TION 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Sessions 
June 18-July 25; July 28-September 5 
Also July 28-August 8 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 





study, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The SHORTAGE of qualified business teachers indicates 
possibilities for 


those with ADVANCED 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS: Practicums and workshops in which 
the student can 
phases of Business Education that interest him most. New 
Speed-Typing techniques and psychology. 

OFFERINGS: Typing, Shorthand (Gregg and Thomas), 
Sec'y Problems, Filing, Selling Office Machines, Business 
Education Methods in Various Fields, Supervision and Organ- 
ization of Business Education, Office Management, Account- 
ing, Bus. Law, Economics, Finance, Personnel Management, 
Trade & Transportation. Strong supporting courses in Edu- 
cation and Liberal Arts. 

Summer Session .. . Six Weeks ... June 23 to August 2 
Four Week Postsession—August 4 through 30 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


under expert supervision, those 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 
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Gust Published 
ESSENTIAL BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


By LLEWELLYN R. SNYDER 


San Francisco Junior College and School of Accounting 
Golden Gate College 


In the series: McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Education 


434 pages, 6 x 9. $2.75 


The primary purpose of this collegiate text in arithmetic is to provide knowledge and skill in the 
computation of practical financial problems of a business, civic, and personal nature. The material 
has been so prepared that it should form a sound basis for either subsequent or concurrent courses 


in accounting, investments, business finance, money and banking, insurance, retailing, real estate, 


statistics, and related business subjects. 
a Teacher’s Key will be available. 


Send for a copy on approval 


330 West 42nd Street 


No knowledge of algebra is required. A Workbook and 


New York 18, N. Y. 














Eminently Practical 


Business Record-Keeping 
Elwell-Zelliot-Good 


A COMPLETE, thorough one-year course in book- 
keeping. Assumes no previous knowledge; fully 
explains and develops each topic. Familiarizes stu- 
dents with forms and records used in many kinds of 
business. Right up to date, it includes such subjects 
as classification of accounts, the complete bookkeep- 
ing cycle, current tax information and other useful 


data. Sets, projects, exercises and workbook. 


A following text by the same authors—Advanced 
Course—fully trains students for vocational work as 


bookkeepers and record keepers. 


Please Ask for Circular 65 


Bost 17 Dallas | 
Nowven i GINNAND Gites 16 
Chicago 16 COMPANY San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Toronto 5 
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SHORTHAND TEACHERS! 
THIS SUMMER 


Learn to write and to teach 


Dewey Shorthand 


Simpler and more accurate 


A better system for vocational use 
The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks, ready July 1, 

based on 30 years of research, dev elopment, and 

testing, attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives in 

one year. 

Take advantage of the teacher-training course 
at Simmons College, Boston, Mass., 


June 30 — August 8 
Tuition and textbooks are free to shorthand teachers. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
SCRIPT 


ULV] 
Wh J SHORTHAND ™ 













Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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MATHEMATICS OF ACCOUNTING, 3rd 
Edition, by Arthur B. Curtis and John 
H. Cooper, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 550 pp. $4.50 text edition. 


Just arrived, this text is designed to pro- 
vide = prospective accountant with a 
broad background competency in the mathe- 
matical problems which he will meet in 
the field. It has emphasized short cut 
methods in the presentation. Clear exam- 
e provided together with appropriate 
solutions and practice problems. Typical 
business language and realistic situations 
are used, 

Part I starts with the fundamental proc- 
and gradually progresses into more 
‘complex. areas of business mathematics. 

his section has been brought right up-to- 
date and includes treatment of business 
insurance and payroll procedure. 

Part If deals with business finance, in- 
vestments, probability and valuation prob- 
lems. 

In addition to use as a text, this volume 
makes a handy reference work for teacher, 
businessman, or professional accountant 
when special applications arise. 


ple Ss ar 


esses 


A WORKBOOK COURSE IN BUSINESS 
ENGLISH, by Kate M. Monro, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 171 pp. $1.40. 


The author of this workbook has gath- 
ered together rules, study exercises, and 
applied exercises covering grammar, cap- 
italization, punctuation, and correct usage 
of words through a study of the diction- 
ary, planned to provide a basis for writing 
and for speaking correct English. This 
provides a review of the fundamentals to 
establish a sound foundation for business 
English training and for the technical 
points in transcription and secretarial prac- 
tice. 

Separate accomplishment tests for each 
of the major subject areas of the work 
hook are provided. A Teacher’s Key will 
he available. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, First-Year Course, by 
Paul A. Carlson, Hamden L. Forkner 


and Alva L. Prickett, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company 
500 pp. $1.76. 

A new edition of 20th Century Book- 


eeeping and Accounting is always an event 
in the history of business education. The 
hange in the sequence of authors’ listing 
S interesting to note. Teachers will not 
'e startled to find an almost new book in 
were in some of the 
‘rlier editions. As in previous editions 
he authors have worked out a spiral de- 
velopment, proceding from a simple, non- 
tchnical treatment in the first cycle to a 
detailed understanding of the same 
This care- 
re-presentation of the basic learning 
iho okkeeping is what makes bookkeeping 
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such a worth-while learning experience. 
When a teacher presents bookkeeping 
through a text like 20th Century, he can 
measure his results; he knows how well 
he taught and how well his students 
learned. Very few other high school sub- 
jects offer the same degree of definiteness. 

There is, in this edition, the usual variety 
of problems, practice sets, provision for 
correcting errors, step-by-step blackboard 
procedure, timesaving and laborsaving de- 
vices that characterize earlier edition; but 
in addition there are three projects, visual 
aid questions, and a new self-checking pro- 
cedure for the problems. The nonmer- 
chandising approach used in the 18th edi- 
tion has been improved in this edition. The 
worksheet, the standard summarizing <e- 
vice of the accountant, is introduced as 
early as page 70 and further developed in 
later cycles. 

It is easy to understand why teachers 
continue to use this text. And most sur- 
prising is the low price at which the pub- 
lishers offer this expensive-to-produce text. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
GRADE, U. S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1946 No. 18, Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 126 pp. 
30c. 


This bulletin deals with the nature of 
job training at the post-high school level 
in colleges, institutes, and area vocational 
schools. The G. I. educational program 
and the increasing complexity of job life 
makes recognition of vocational training at 
the collegiate level imperative. The bulle- 
tin gives an excellent survey of the types 
of schools, how they operate and, most im- 
portant, gives specific cases of types of job 
training programs offered in various kinds 
of schools all over the country. 

No other book gives as complete a pic- 
ture of job training at the post-high school 
level as this bulletin. It is pleasant to note 
that the bulletin avoids the notion of post- 
high school but less than college grade 
training. Everything presented above the 
high school is considered college level job 
training. 


SALES ADMINISTRATION, by Bertrand 
R. Canfield, New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 606 pp. $4.50. 


Students who will someday have to face 
and solve the many challenging problems 
of sales management must be fortified with 
a complete background of principles to- 
gether with the ability to apply these fun- 
damentals to practical problems in order 
to make their vital decisions. 

In this revised edition Canfield presents 
the basic principles involved in each phase 
of sales organization and then supplies 
typical problems to stimulate analytical 
thinking and group discussion. A list of 
leading or suggestive questions accom- 
panies each problem to guide the student 
in arriving at a sound solution. 





ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS, by 
George A. MacFarland and Robert D. 
Ayars, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 759 pp. $4.50. 


This second edition follows the pattern 
of the earlier editions with additional in- 
formation added in many chapters to clar- 
ify and strengthen the presentation, par- 
ticularly in such subjects as analysis of 
proprietorship, depreciation, adjustments, 
and corporations. 

The authors have stressed teachability, 
understanding of basic terms and defini- 
tions, and sequential development. 

Six practice sets have been designed for 
use with this text. The instructor may 
use as many as he chooses since they are 
not interdependent. Questions and prob- 
lems are prepared for each chapter. A 


Teacher’s Key is available. 
© 
TWENTIETH CENTURY EDUCATION, 


edited by P. F. Valentine, New York: 

Philosophical Library, 655 pp. $7.50. 

This text on recent developments in 
\merican education is a comprehensive 
symposium, giving an over-all view of the 
major issues and problems in contempo 
rary education. It is a volume of coopera- 
tive effort, in which many educators have 
collaborated, each contributing from_ the 
experiences gained in his own field of en- 
deavor. 

The book is divided into five parts, Part 
| dealing with Theory and Philosophy ot 
American Education; Part IT with Psv- 
chology in Education; Part IIT with Sci- 
ence and Education; Part TV with Society 
and Education; Part V with Problems in 
General Education. 

The thirty contributors of this volume 
treat at length all levels of education. 
from early childhood, group work and 
elementary schools, to vocational and 
physical training and higher education. The 
contributors are men and women from our 
leading universities. 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY and USING 
CONSUMER CREDIT, Consumer Educa- 
tion Study of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 35¢ each. 


These two latest bulletins of the Con- 
sumer Education study maintain the high 
standards set by the previous bulletins. 
They furnish well written and inexpensive 
teaching materials in money management 
and consumer credit. Fach of these topics 
is an important phase of consumer educa- 
tion. While written on the high school 
level they are equally useful for adults. 
The references are current and well 
lected. 

There are several bulletins dealing with 
other phases of consumer education still to 
be produced before this significant task of 
re-writing and coordinating the teaching 
materials of consumer education is com- 
pleted. 


se- 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 16 


How Can Instruction in General Business Education be Improved? 





This is the second half of a list of dis- 
cussion questions on special teaching prob- 
lems in Introduction to Business compiled 
from suggestions of teachers in the field 
and participants in a workshop conducted 
y H. G. Enterline at the School of Busi- 
ness of Indiana University. 


Questions and Answers 


What projects may be used for su- 
pertor students (not provided in the text- 
book)? What should be the minimum and 
maximum assignments ? 

The following projects are suggested for 
superior students : 

a. Interview a small business proprietor 
and bring hack to the class a report of his 
buying, selling, and management problems. 

b. Make a detailed report of some of the 
special mail services, such as “special han- 
dling.” 

Explain the mechanics of the 
phone or telephone instrument. 

d. Visit the telephone exchange and se- 
cure information about costs of Operation, 
different kinds of calls, and various other 
special services. 


tele- 


Prepare a set of records for use in the 
home, for the class, or for a small business. 
Prepare a report of the filing system 
used by some local business. 
g. Investigate the advantages and disad- 
vantages of different kinds of investments 
available for the small investor. 

h. Examine the school budget, and report 
to the class the method of preparing the 
budget, major items of expense, and com- 
pare with a budget of five or ten years 
ago. 

i. Prepare a report on the “community 
future,” estimate its growth, types of busi- 
nesses needed, good business sites, and so 
on, 

j. Explain to the class the difference be- 
tween simple and compound interest. 

k. Prepare a report on reasons for 
chasing various types of insurance. 

Have the student investigate the school 
and town library and prepare a bibliogra- 
phy of all material related to the course, or 
to one area of the course. 


pur- 


The above list is suggestive only and 
not exhaustive by any means. Refer to 
lists of special projects found in almost all 
textbooks, 

In making specialized assignments, the 
ability of the students should be taken into 
consideration. Assignments should be so 
made that the students of low ability can 
complete them, while the assignments for 
the more capable students should be such 
that they will require effort comparable to 
their ability. 


How can the administration be con- 
dated that this ts one of the most impor- 
tant courses in the department? 

By making the course so interesting, 
stimulating, and worth while that students 
will want to take the course. This can be 
done by having students engage in mean- 
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ingful, purposeful activities. More spe- 
cifically the following devices can be used: 
prepare exhibits and charts containing 
worth while information which attract the 
attention of students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators; by the use of visual aids; by 
producing playlets and other programs for 
the entire student body 


23. How should proper standards be set 
up? 

The establishment of standards in the 
skill subjects is relatively simple; in the 
social-business subjects this is a real prob- 
lem to which we do not have the answer 
It is simple enough to_ prepare knowledge 
and performance tests for the various units 
covered in the course. It is suggested that 
this be done and that records of achieve- 
ment be kept from year to year, so that 
comparative achievement may be checked 
and standards for the course thus estab- 
lished. This needs to be done on a local 
basis, since the content will vary in differ- 
ent communities. Grades on such tests, 
however, should not be the only basis for 
grading. Values not yet adequately meas- 
urable need to be taken into consideration, 
such as work habits, ability to work co- 
operatively, and many other qualities. A 
subjective teacher grade is the only scheme 
available at the present time. 

Several chapters of the American Busi- 
ness Education Third Yearbook 1946 are 
devoted to evaluating and testing the ob- 
jectives of the social-business subjects. 


24. How much should be taught in Gen- 
eral Business which will likely be outside 
the experience of most of the group? 

The meaning of this question is not clear. 
Answering in general, however, it can be 
said that we need to examine very care- 
fully the content of our courses and to 
teach only those things which will be of 
immediate or possible future use to our 
students. Material which remains in our 
textbooks merely because it is traditional 
is not sufficient justification for continuing 
to teach it. 


25. To what extent should testing for 
guidance purposes be conducted in the Gen- 
eral Business course? 

Guidance is one of the functions of the 
course in Introduction to Business, It is ex- 
tremely doubtful, however, that testing for 
guidance purposes should be undertaken 
as a part of the course. This is the func- 
tion of the entire school guidance program. 
The guidance activities of the course 
should be coordinated with the school guid- 
ance program. 
materials 


26. What sutable reference 


may be used? 
Suitable reference materials of the fol- 
lowing nature may be compiled: 
All related materials now in the school 
library. 
b. Textbooks of publishers, other 
that of the basic text being used. 
Projects prepared by former students. 
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d. Local collection of business forn 

e. See the list of references and -ug- 
vested readings at the end of each ‘ext- 
book chapter. 

A list of inexpensive teaching aids 
was published in the February and M arch, 
1945, issues of The Journal of Business 
Education. 

What forms and projects car be 
most useful? 

Attention is invited to, (a) the answers 
to questions “4,” “6,” “9,” “11,” “20,” and 
“21”; (b) the list of business forms re- 
ported elsewhere in this report; and (c) 
to the special projects listed at the end of 
chapters in most of the textbooks. 


28. Should home study be required’ If 
so, what is the az erage amount of tte to 
expect from pupils of freshmen level 


Teachers, by and large, will do a better 
iob if they assume that little or no studying 
is done outside the classroom. This does 
not imply that there should be no home 
study. No plan has ever been devised 
which will assure that home study is com- 
pleted as assigned. Courses will be better 
taught if assignments are made on a unit 
basis, with the objectives, and things the 
student is expected to know and do clearly 
outlined and made known to the students. 
If the assignment is so made and the time 
to be devoted to the unit is announced, the 
teacher can make a day by day check of 
the progress students are making on the 
unit. Day by day homework assignments 
of so many pages or lines to be read are 
of doubtful value. 


29. Should Juniors and Seniors be given 
permission to take the course with Fresh- 
men? 

No. The course is definitely planned and 
the content prepared for pupils on the ninth 
or tenth grade levels. Only in case of 
absolute necessity should Juniors or Seniors 
be admitted, and if they are admitted, spe- 
cialized assignments in accord with their 
needs, abilities and maturity should be 
made. 


Where can I secure extra material 
for proper motivation of students? 


eo 6 


Refer to answer to questions “15,” “26, 
and “2/7,” 


31. Should we teach new terms such as 
priorities, ceiling prices, etc., which have 
grown out of the war! 


The items suggested are probably too 
involved for students on this grade level. 
Certainly these things need be taught, 
but they probably belong in a course in 
Economics on the twelfth grade level. Any- 
thing of a current nature and within the 
comprehension, of students, and “ee to 
the content of the course makes more 
interesting, meaningful, and worth while 


Would you consider it a good teach- 
ar ag ac: st to follow a field trip or stmi- 
lar special activity with a test on the ma- 
terial considered? 


Excellent. Field trips need to be care- 
fully planned. Make plans beforehand 
with the person who will conduct the tour, 
advise students of what is to be learned, 
check on what has been learned through 
tests, reports, or both. Oral discussion or 
written reports are probably of more value 
than formal tests. 
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